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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—o_ 


UR intelligence from America is to the 27th of April, only three 
days later than that recorded in our last issue. Events, how- 
qrer, advance so rapidly, that even three days have produced a change 
in the position of affairs. Washington, which by the last advices was 
in danger, is now considered comparatively safe. The tele- 
and the post from the South are both stopped, and the infor- 
jon which reaches the North is defective to an almost incredible 
ree. It is, for instance, actually doubtful whether a Southern Army 
is encamped near Washington or not. According to the most reliable 
wecounts, however, President Davis is at Richmond, the Virginian 
, izing arrangements for an immediate attack on Wash- 
ington, About ten thousand troops are on their march from the 
South, and twenty thousand Virginians are already mustered. A 
much larger body is asserted and denied to be held in reserve, but the 
Northern papers admit that Mr. Davis may attack the capital with 
ixty thousand men. When the sprimg is to be made is as uncertain 
wm ever; but Washington is being rapidly placed in a position of 
defence. One Massachusetts regiment has arrived, and four from 
New York. Six regiments were between Annapolis and the capital, 
and one more is lying in the Chesapeake. Six batteries of flying 
artillery were in readiness in the city, and the President has taken 
possession of the heights which command the capital. The Potomac 
isstill open, and the panic which has for some days raged in the city 
has subsided. The greatest change, however, has taken place in the 
position of Maryland. The Secessionists are in full possession of 
Baltimore, which commands the direct route to Washington; but 
their rule is distasteful to the majority of the people. The men of 
the country districts are not, it is said, strong against the Union, are 
amnoyed to see Maryland turned into a battle-field, and are, above all, 
frightened at the possible emigration of their slaves. No less than 
five hundred blacks have fled into Pennsylvania already, and as there 
isnot achance of the Fugitive Slave Law being applied, it is possible 
that the entire negro population may emigrate en masse. Actuated by 
these feelings the Marylanders are beginning to protest against seces- 
sion, and threaten the Legislature with death should they vote the State 
into the confederacy. The people upon the Annapolis route readily 
dffer provisions, and as the town is now strongly occupied, the route 
may be considered safe. Baltimore holds out, and the citizens are 
Preparing for street warfare, but the Pennsylvanians seem determined 
toclear the way, and a regular assault, followed by the destruction of 
the town, is warmly advocated in New York. It seems clear that 
Maryland must yield either willingly, or to coercion, and will be 
Tetained in the Union, if necessary, by force. Delaware, also, has 
agreed to furnish troops to Mr. Lincoln, and Washington is now 
accessible to the South only from one direction. 

The enthusiasm in the North seems to suffer no abatement. The 
Sate of New York has already twenty-five thousand men in movement, 
md twenty thousand more have just been called out, while a Home 
Guard has been organized of twenty thousand men, who may be very 
weful in reducing the rowdy element. So active is the enlistment that 
a New York paper records the numbers from hour to hour, observing 
at five 0-clock, “Seven companies have been enrolled since one P.M.” 

is, however, great want of organization and commissariat ar- 
Mingements, Illinois has collected six thousand men, and offers 





twenty, while Ohio has five thousand ‘soldiers encamped at Cleve- 


9|land. Two thousand more have reached Annapolis, but without 


arms, and the Northern papers speak confidently of an army of one 
hundred thousand men ready by 1st June. There is, however, no leader 
named, no commissariat organized, and some want of arms, Agents 
have arrived in Europe to purchase them, and large quantities will, 
it is said, be obtained from the arsenals of France. 

Perhaps the most striking illustration of the enthusiasm prevalent 
in the North is the fact that the Quakers of Pennsylvania have sus- 
pended their peace rules, and permit their sons to join the war for 
liberty. It must be noted also that a strong feeling is rising against 
Mr. Lincoln, who is considered unequal to the occasion. 

The naval preparations of the Government are not clearly reported, 
but the President probably awaits the return of the Mediterranean 
and Pacific squadrons, and meanwhile he is chartering every avail- 
able steamer, and intends, it is said, to purchase the Great Eastern. 
The latter vessel, unscrupulously used, ought to prove or disprove 
the utility of great steamers for running down a foe. 


The Italian Parliament remains apparently quiescent, overwhelmed, 
it is said, with the mass of work presented to it. The Government 
is compelled to present bills for the reorganization of the navy, for 
the unification of the armies, for a national armament, for a volun- 
teer force, and for the extension of the conscription to Naples. The 
Minister of the Interior submits bills for his vast plan of communal, 
municipal, regional, and provincial reorganization, which it will take a 
year to debate, and in which any error would be fatal, while the 
Minister of Finance has the budget to explain. Most of this work is of 
course left undone, Count Cavour being allowed of necessity to carry 
out his plans the best way he can without Parliamentary sanction. 
A loan of 20,000,000/. sterling will be immediately raised, and then 
the session will be at an end. One reason for this state of affairs is 
the conduct of the Southern members, not yet broken in to the dis- 
cipline of the House. They talk too much. Another is the rule 
which renders a clear half of the House essential to a quorum, a rule 
which in England would arrest all business. Perhaps the result, the 
virtual dictatorship of Count Cavour, is the very best thing that 
could happen to Italy. 

The Minister of Public Works has sketched out his plan for the 
railway system of Italy. The most important line will be one 
from Turin to Naples, through Bologna, Ancona, Foggia, and Bari, 
which is to be terminated in 1863. Another from Turin, through 
Bologna, Pistoja, Florence, Chiusa, and Orte, to Rome, will be ready in 
two years, with the exception of a section between Orte and Rome, 
which cannot be finished till the Papal question is at an end. As soon 
as the line between Ancona and Genoa is opened, the Italian will be 
the speediest route to India. 

A bill has also been produced, extending the conscription at once 
to Naples, which is required to furnish thirty-six thousand men, 
The debate was remarkable for the assertion of Count Cavour, that 
the Government had hitherto failed in Naples for want of energy, but 
it had now resolved to place its authority on the firmest footing. He 
anticipated no resistance from the Neapolitans, more especially as the 
members from the South are in favour of a conscription, which they 
say will educate their people. 

The only intelligence from Rome refers to the increase of crime, 
and the petty persecution inflicted on all relatives of Dr. Pantaleone. 

A bill has been introduced in the French Legislative Cham- 
ber for calling out one hundred thousand men of the conscription 
of the present year. It is chiefly important because introduced 
by the Government with a formal avowal that, in order to “ pro- 
vide for events which human sagacity is sometimes impotent 
to prevent,” the army of France must consist of six hundred 
thousand effectives. Of these one hundred thousand will be in 
reserve, subjected to short but complete drill, lasting for three 
months in the first year, two in the second, and one in the third. 
This space of time is found amply sufficient to train the reserve 
into effectives. ‘The working males of a population are usually esti- 
mated at one-fifth of the aggregate number, giving a total in France 
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of seven millions. The army, therefore, draws away from the works! in Dresden, and pardoned the Emperor, was found m 
of peace rather more than one man in every twelve—a loss of produe-| his residence. It is alleged that he committed guicide rdered at 
tiveness to the country equal to an income-tax of two shillings in the} citement both in the Chamber, which has adjourned 't yh. ex. 
pound spent on war. Vast as the number is, it is scarcely im excess} instant, and in Pesth is of course excessive. An authentie » e 13 
of the force required to keep France fairly up to the level of the} of his career will be found in another column, narrating 
German Powers. The annual camp . Chalons e been ordered to csmsniaiciamiialbanaiia 
assemble, and the Emperor has himself inspected the results of the} In Prussia public attention is still chief F , 
recruit drill, intended to shorten the period of instruction. He} between the Ministry and the Upper House. Every iengemtie 
expressed himself thoroughly satisfied with the result, which seems | rejected, as of course by the nobles, who hope to force the Co _ is 
to prove that any Frenchman can be made an efficient soldier in! more to adopt their policy. They have, however, given roe Once 
three months. ; , very important point. A bill had been introduced equalizi 
The trial of M. Dumérinez, publisher of the Duc d@’Aumale’s |} Jand tax on all estates, or in other words annulling the a the 
Letter to Prince Napoleon, came off on Saturday, the 4th instant. | of the nobility, and this bill the Government determined ~ pions 
He was accused nae poe matter calculated to bring the Go-| The King threatened to create new Peers, and the Hesse Carry. 
vernment into hatred and contempt, found guilty, and sentenced to] by the Sovereign and the people gave way. The Lower Cham 
a fine of five thousand francs, and twelve months’ imprisonment. | determined they shall yield still further, and have according] limited 
The printer of the pamphlet was subjected to the same fine, and six] the bill augmenting the army only to one year. At its ~ irati 
months’ imprisonment. Great efforts were made to keep the public] the Court must either bring the nobles to reason, or lose 7 
out of the court, the usual tickets for admission being refused, but} forces yoted by the Chamber. M. de Schleinitz Minister fen 
the trial was, of course, a political exhibition. M. Dufaure, who de-| Affairs, has protested against the language of Lord Palmerston 
fended the accused, relied upon extracts from pamphlets published} the Macdonald affair in a despateh to Lord John Russell dated 
by the Emperor when in exile, and which, of course, contain senti- May 1: “In truth,” he says, “the Prussian Court placed up the 
ments differing widely from those he professes now in power. ‘Lhe} affair of Captain Macdonald the mildest interpretation allowed 
sentence is considered a and an appeal will be made to the} Jaw, and merely inflicted upon him a slight pecuniary fine y 
Court of Cassation, which has power to mitigate sentences as well] whose signatures were affixed to the eis protest have 
as reverse judgments. The pamphlet meanwhile is said to have pro-| it is true, condemned by the judge, but they have escaped punish, 
duced an extraordinary sensation, having been eagerly circulated in| ment, beeause the Royal amnesty of the 12th of January of this yey 
the departments, and read with interest even by the officials. has affected them. Finally, the Prussian Government, which’ did 
The French Government has advanced nearly a million and a half everything in its power to shorten the time of Captain Macdonald’s 
sterling to manufacturers whose interests will be affected by the new | confinement, has expressed without reserve to the British Govern. 
tariff, generally upon mortgages, but sometimes on pane security. | ment its regret for the occurrence itself. How, in so clear a 
The iron-masters and piece-goods manufacturers obtain the largest | the Prussian Government can be reproached with having lecal 
share, but carriers, mine-owners, machine-makers, sugar-boilers, | to do what was incumbent on it as a great Power, and as -m, 
and paper dealers all receive their loans. The money is to be repaid} ment in friendly relations with England, even Lord Palmerston's 
in twelve yearly instalments, and bears interest. 2 . | Speech has not succeeded in showing.” But he continues with some 
An immense number of rumours have been floating about Paris | dignity: “I cannot, however, conceal from myself that accusations 
and Brussels this week, the more important of which is one of the} of such a kind as those which Lord Palmerston, without ground or 
7 of a Russian fleet to Cherbourg. [ justification, has raised against the Government and the laws of Prussig 
e may add to these statements the rumours circulated by the} are well calculated to excite in the Prussian people an ill-feeli 
French press of revolts in Zante, of which no one on the spot ap- against a Government, the leader of which has no hesitation in io, 
ars to have heard. According to these stories, the garrison quar-| nating the condition of Prussia as lamentable. If such au ill-feeli 
relled with the tradespeople, and a fight took place, ending in some} should result in an alienation of the Governments of Prussia and Ea. 
loss of life. gland—which I should deplore in the highest degree—the Prussian 
6 iia Rea Government would, at least bear no blame in the disturbance of the 
The opening of the Austrian Reichsrath on the 1st May, mentioned | good understanding with England which it has always honestly ly 
last wate the telegraph, has been described in detail. The sum-| boured to foster and promote.” Fortunately Governments, when grave 
mary of the Emperor’s speech given in the telegram, was sufficiently | dangers are at hand. forget friendships and enmities alike, and decide 
accurate, but the paragraphs referring to Hungary are so important | according to the nécessities of the day. It is to be noticed that both 
that we quote the Emperor’s precise words: “I may also expect | the British Ministry and the Zimes express a most bitter feeling to- 
that the question relative to the representation of my kingdoms of} wards Prussia, and rumours of Prussian coquetterie with the French 
Hungary, Croatia, and Slavonia, and of the Grand Principality of} offer of united Grrmany in exchange for the Rhine are again afloat, 
Transylvania, will be happily settled, in accordance with my auto- 
graph letter of the 26th of February, 1860. In this matter I have 
confidence in the justice of the cause, and also in the perspicacity of 
my peoples. As soon as they have acquired insight into the true 
state of affairs they will feel the necessity for the arrangements which 
have been made, and will acknowledge their advantages. As has 
been their wont, they will be faithful to their lawful sovereign, and I 
shall have the satisfaction of seeing the representation of the whole The Italian war, the good fortune of a successful soldier, the contagious 
monarchy assembled around my throne. (Loud Cheers.) example of Hungary, and She continued declamations of the foreign press—these 
“T consider it to be my duty to my peoples to declare the General | are the causes which have exercised a great influence upon Poland, and could not 
Constitution, in accordance with the Diploma of the 20th of October, | but ultimately result in an over-excitement differently interpreted by different 
1860, and with the fundamental laws of the 26th of February, 1861, | parties. . , Y ; 
to be the inviolable foundation of my united and indivisible empire, | | 0n¢ of these parties, which may be called the revolutionary, and which obeys 


: : : ee the mot d’ordre of Mieroslavski, has endeavoured to bring about a sanguinary 
and I, on this solemn occasion, swear faithfully to observe it, and to | conflict, with a view to prepare the immediate triumph of democracy in the midst 


protect it with my sovereign power ~~ and the following passage of unfettered passions. The other party, which can be hardly said to have bada 
were read with great emphasis}, and I am firmly resolved energetically | distinct object in view, or which, at all events, concealed any definite purpose, 
to oppose any violation of the same, as I shall consider it an attack | merely endeavoured to keep up the movement by the manifestations of an unarmed 
on the existence of the monarchy, and on the’rights of all my coun- | any was in this way that they, perhaps, intended 4 a or 
ties and peoples.” (Tremendous applens.) All sentences refering | quo before Europe, and make tong ‘f wren. Aer this deci 
to unity were enthusiastically received, as was a sentence promising | manifestations of the 25th and 27th a were the work of the revolutionary 
to assist in the maintenance of peace. On the afternoon of the same party, while the peaceful demonstrations which preceded it, were originated by 
day the Emperor, almost for the first time in his life, was warmly | the other party, and could not but result in a sanguinary conflict, the —_— 
and loudly cheered by the people. There is, however, a general dis- of the more turbulent section being always upon the alert, and trying to ar 
satisfaction with the constitution in the minds even of Germans. | *!™sélves of every opportunity as it occurred for their ge i. 209 * i 
The people complain that the Ministers are not responsible, that the} 1t is quite possible that a “physical force” party existed tb 
Members are not exempt from punishment for speeches made in Par- | ©X!StS In Poland, but it is certain that it had no control over the 
liament, and that no provision has been made for greater freedom of| events of April. The leaders were passionately desirous ye ran 2 
the Press. Some internal regulations for Parliament have increased | should be maintained, and the attack on the people was ob r y 
this dissatisfaction. The Upper House held its first sitting with closed | planned beforehand, troops having been stationed to intercept ther 
doors, and rules have been introduced seriously curtailing the freedom | flight. The Journal de St. Pétersbourg repeats that the new — 
of debate. By one of these rules “interpellations” are forbidden unless | tions will not be withdrawn. The censorship on foreign J Go. 
backed by twenty Members, and by another, no motion rejected in one| however, which had been removed, has been resumed, anc i we in 
House can be made in the other. The last rule gives the Upper Cham-| ernment has ordered any ecclesiastic who speaks of po pote 
ber the power of stopping proceedings in the Lower, by receiving and — to be —— — order - said to — be or 
rejecting motions disagreeable to the Ministry. In Hungary the| te Clergy, who are endeavouring to remove the 5 
Emperor's speech has produced a very bad effect, the leaders believing, | the peasantry and their lords. 
or affecting to believe, that his Majesty has decided against the ——_——— ' ' 
Hungarian constitution. ‘The Lloyd a moderate paca declares} The French Senate have rejected the petitions calling on = e 
that the duty of Hungarians is now to defend their old constitution} advocate the retention of the French army in Syria, but the Syria” 
inst new constitutionalists. As was expected the Reichsrath| Christians are most unwilling to see the French troops hos 
having met, the Hungarian Diet at once finished verifying its powers, | Christians of all nationalities at Beyrout have signed a petition . 
and proceeded to business. Before any could be transacted, how-| the commissioners of the Five Powers, declaring that the ery 
ever, a horrible incident once more interrupted the proceedings. Count ; the massacres have as yet received ouly “an illusory promise © > 
Teleky, the leader of the Hungarian ultras, who was recently arrested| demnity,” and that the guilty are not yet punished. They acco’ 





No intelligence of the slightest importance has been received from 
Northern Europe. It is rumoured, indeed, that Russia has placed 
fifty thousand men upon the Pruth, but the statement requires more 
confirmation than it has received. ‘The Russian Government has 
endeavoured to palliate the massacres of Warsaw by the following 
remarkable argunent : 
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ly call fora “continuation of action” on the part of the Powers. 
Jt would appear that the presence of the French completely protects 
Maronites, however many crimes they may commit, and no Druse 
life is sale out of the Lebanon. A heavy brigade and thirty-two 
soos of artillery have been despatched from Constantinople to Syria, 
Poveinforee the Turkish garrison. A force is also to be despatehed 
«to the Herzegovina under Omar Pasha, aud another into Roumelia 
to be ready in the event of any movement on the part of the Russian 
Government. The Porte has also eonsented to the temporary union 

of the Principalities, during the life of the present prince. j ; 
A curious incident has occurred in the shape of the immigration 
of a hundred thousand Tartars into Turkey within the past year. 
have been relieved from taxation for ten years, and may be most 


valuable allies. 


We have intelligence from India to the 12th of April, and are 
+ to record a general fall of rain in the North-West Provinces, 
The famine, however, had not diminished, and the local means of 
relief were nearly exhausted. The Government were about to pass 
geontract law, the principle of which is most objectionable. It makes 
breach of contract to deliver agricultural produce a criminal offence, 
thus introducing the principle that a money debt must be discharged 
nal labour, which is the very principle of serfage. A despatch 

has gone out from Sir Charles W ood disallowing the law, which is a 
clumsy and dangerous expedient to avoid setting up sound County 





A grandson of Tippoo, living in Calcutta, has been murdered by 
his moonshee from motives of plunder, At least, so it is reported, 
but the murder of a native by his own attendants from any motive 

: i > ted event 
except jealousy is an wuprecedented | : : 

Anglo-Indians are watching with interest a plan for a French line 
of steamers, which will relieve them from the monopoly of the 
aes om —— oe Boge plan has just been laid 
before the French Senate, and is really extensive: 

“The company engages to serve for twenty-four years the line from 
Suez to China, with a branch to Réuuion, and the French, Duteh, 
and Spanish East Indies. ‘This service comprises a principal line and 
five branches. The principal one will start once a month from Suez 

Aden, Point de Galle, Penang, Singapore, and Segon, making an 
annual distance run over of 45,400 marine leagues. The following 
is the itinerary of the five branches: 1. From Aden to Réunion and 
the Mauritius, 12 voyages a year, 19,800 marine leagues. 2. Point 
de Galle to Calcutta and Chandernagore, 12 voyages a year, 19,800 
marine —- ~ —. = “gy 12 voyages a year, eae 
marine leagues. 4. Segon to Manilla, voyages a year, 726: 
marine leagues. 5. Segon to Shanghai, 12 voyages a year, 
13,720 marine leagues. The contract comes into operation 
in three years from the date of the concession, at which 
time the company must e? 12 steamers afloat—4 of from 
400 to 500 horse-power, and 8 of 228 horse-power. The 
average rate of speed per hour must be 9 5-10 knots on the principal 
line, and 9 knots on the branches. An average subvention of six 
nillions is granted to the company, and there is, moreover, secured 
to the company, to indemnify it for the expense or sending out its 
vessels to the Indo-China seas, a sum of 1,875,000 franes once paid. 
This sum will be paid to the company within six months from the 
opening of the line from Suez to Segon. The Government will ad- 
vance to the company a sum of twelve millions, payable by thirds at 
the end of each of the years preceding the date fixed for the opening 
ofthe complete services. This advance, with the addition of 5 per 
cent. interest, will form the debt of the company to the State, and 
is to be repaid by the company in twelve yearly instalments of 
1,050,833 franes 33 cents.” 

The notice of Chandernagore is amusing, Chandernagore being 
about as accessible to sea-going steamers as Henley-on-Thames. 


Lord Mayor Cubitt gave a dinner at the Mansion House on 
Wednesday to his friend Lord Elgin. The Dukes of Somerset and 
Argyll were there, and several distinguished politicians and military 
men, Sir Hope Grant being among the latter. The speech of tie 
thief guest was the incident of the evening. The greater part of it 
related to the past, Lord Elgin recalling to mind the circumstances 
Which preceded and which followed his first appointment: a political 
convulsion in England, and a mutiny in India—a mutiny in which 

China expedition played so conspicuous a part. That the China 
expedition was so promptly diverted to Calcutta was due to the 
Prucipal guest of Lord Mayor Cubitt. The section of Lord Elgin’s 
speech relating to the future is of great moment, because it points 
Out dangers, aud how they are to be met : < 

What are the advantages that we are likely to derive from the new privileges 

rights which we have obtained under our treaties with China? That, my 

‘ Mayor, no doubt opens a very wide field tos lation. If we can succeed 
establishing friendly relations not only with the Government, but with the 
of China—if we can persuade them to adopt some of our tastes and habits; 

tal though they are very averse to change, they are not, like many other Orien- 
laces, cut off from all communion with us by inveterate prejudices of caste ;— 

We can succeed, I say, in these objects, it is impossible to set limits to the 
aMount of trade that is likely to grow up between two nations so industrious 

Socommercial, But there is one particular advantage which may be ex- 
ae from the establishment of the Queen’s representative at Pekin, 
I wish to call your attention, because | think it has been remarkably 
illastrated by what has oceurred very recently in Japan. You have probably 
pain that a very serious crime was a short time ago perpetrated in that 
— ui European, but not a British subject, was murdered under circum- 
oa ich leave at any rate a charge of culpable indifference upon the Japan- 
me, me Well, what followed? Our Minister, acting, as it appears to 
FR excellent judgment, retired to a short distance from the capital, He 
threaten war, but threatened what we understand in Europe by the phrase 


8 ‘suspension of diplomatic relations.’ And, if our former experience of China is 
any guide to us, I think we may conelude with absolute certainty that such a me- 
nace, if it had been made at an outport to a subordinate functionary, would not 
have produced any effect whatever. That functionary would probably have 
written to the Supreme Government to say that he had kicked the barbarian out 
of his town (a laugh), and have claimed all manner of rewards for inflicting on 
him this defeat by diplomacy or force. But Mr. Alcock was at the capital, in 
relations with the Supreme Government; aud that Government, seeing the 
danger, and having power to act, immediately took alarm at this menace, and 
accordingly within the space of a week, I think, or at least a very few days, this 
Government, who when I negotiated a treaty with them talked of the residence 
of a Minister at Jeddo as one of the greatest calamities which could possibly 
befal them, came forward and implored our Minister to go back, offering him at 
the same time any guarantees for the future which he chose to demand. I am 
quite aware that there is very great difference between Pekin and Jeddo, and that 
the advisers of the Emperor of China are not such intelligent persons as the 
advisers of the Emperor of Japan. But I feel very confideut that this threat of a 
suspension of diplomatic relations will have the same effect, as a preventive of 
war and a preservative of peace, at the Chinese capital as recent events seem to 
show it has had at the Japanese. (Cheers.) My Lord Mayor, I should be very 
much to blame if, having an opportunity of addressing an assembly in this place, 
I omitted to call attention to the fact that the occasional misconduct of our own 
countrymen and other foreigners in China is one of the greatest, perhaps the 
very greatest, difficulties with which the Queen's representatives there have to 
deal. We send out to that country honourable merehants and devout missionaries, 
who scatter benefits in every part of the land they visit, elevating and raisi 
the standard of civilization wherever they go. But sometimes, unfortunately, 
there slip out from among us dishonest traders and ruffians who disgrace our 
name and set the feelings of the people against us. The public opinion of England 
can do much to encourage the one class of persons and discourage the other. I 
trust that the moral influence of this great city will always be exerted in that 
direction. In addressing the merchants of Shanghai some three years ago, at 
the time when I announced to them that it was my intention to seek a treaty in 
Pekin itself if I could not get it before I arrived there, I made this observation,— 
that when force and diplomacy should have effected in China all that they could 
legitmately accomplish, the work which we had to do in that empire would still 
be only ia its commencement. I repeat that statement now. My gallant friend 
who spoke just now has retarned his sword to the scabbard. The diplomatist, 
as far as treaty-making is concerned, has placed his pen on the shelf. But the 
great task of cons!ruction—the task of bringing China with its extensive territory, 
its fertile soil, and its industrious population, as an active and useful member, 
into the community of nations, and making it a fellow-labourer with ourselves in 
diffusing over the world happiness and well-being—is one that yet remains to be 
accomplisied, No persons are more entitled or more fitved to take part in that 
work than the merchants of this great city. I implore them, then, to devote 
themselves earnestly to its fulfilment, and from the bottom of my heart I pray 
that their endeavours towards that eud may be crowned with success.” ( 
cheers.) 

Once a year Art entertains War, Politics, Law, and Jusiice—at the 
annual banquet which the Royal Academicians give to celebrate the 
opening of their exhibition, Although men of af narties are invited, 
it has long been the — for her Majesty’s Ministers to mono- 
polize the honour of responding to toasts, which, however, are 
not at all political in their import. This gives rise to several speeches, 
sometimes of more—sometimes of less—interest. The chief speakers 
at the dinner on Saturday were Sir Charles Eastlake, the Duke of 
Cambridge, Sir Hope Grant, the Lord Chancellor, the Earl of Elgin, 
Lord Palmerston, and Mr. Gladstone. We have more points than 
usual to cull from the speeches. The Duke of pepe referring 
to the connexion of Art with the Army, made a graceful allusion. 
Speaking of Mr. Guaat's portent of Lord Clyde, he said : 

“It is painted by a very distinguished member of your society, whom I am 
happy to see sitting near me, and the circumstance recals to my recollection 
a fact to which I ventured to allude the last time I had the honour of dining in 
this room. I then took occasion to say that the army and the fine arts 
many social and personal connexions, as well as more general relations of good- 
will and friendship, and a better illustration of the fact I could not find than 
in the fact that 1 now see sitting side by side one of your most distinguished 
members, who delights in the name of Frank Grant, and his gallant brother, 
Sir Hope Grant, who has recently so eminently distinguished himself in Cina.” 
( Cheers.) 

Lord Elgin, after vindicating his policy in burning down the 
Emperor’s Summer Palace at Pekin, made a happy allusion to the 
characteristics of the Chinese : 

“ The distinguishing characteristic of the Chinese mind is this—that at all 
points of the circle described by man’s intelligence it seems occasionally to have 
caught glimpses of a heaven far beyond the range of its ordinary ken and vision. 
It caught a glimpse of the path which leads to military supremacy when it in- 
vented gunpowder, some centuries before the discovery was made by any other 
nation. It caught a glimpse of the path which leads to maritime supremacy 
when it made, at a period equally remote, the discovery of the mariner’s compass. 
It caught a glimpse of the path which leads to literary supremacy when, in the 
tenth century, it invented the printing-press; and, as my illustrious friend on 
my right (Sir E. Landseer) has reminded me, it has caught from time to time 
glimpses of the beautitul in colour and design. But in the hands of the Chinese 
themselves the invention of gunpowder has exploded in crackers and harmless 
fireworks. The mariner’s compass has produced nothing better than the coasti 
junk. The art of printing has stagnated in stereotyped editions of Confucius, an 
the most cynical representations of the grotesque have been the principal products 
of Chinese conceptions of the sublime and beautiful. Nevertheless, 1 am disposed 
to believe that under this mass of abortions and rubbish there lie hidden some 
sparks of a Diviner fire, which the genius of my countrymen may gather and 
nurse intoa flame.” (Loud cheers.) 

Lord Campbell was full of compliments to the English School of 
| Art, and saw in Mr. Faed a successor to “ our immortal Wilkie.” 
| He was afraid, however, that the Bench and the Bar must return 
| barren thanks : : 

“ The lawyers can now hardly ever hope to supply you with a subject which by 
| your skilful treatment might illustrate these walls—for now-a-days such stirring 
| events do not recur among us as the trial of Lord Russell for high treason, or 
| the commitment to prison of the Prince of Wales by Lord Chiet Justice Gas- 
| coigne. When I was Chief Justice of England the Prince of Wales, whom we 
| all regard so hopefully, twice did me the honour to sit by me in the Court of 
| Queen's Bench; but on both occasions his Royal Highness was courteous and 

condescending, and set an example of respect for the administration of justice ; so 
| nothing historical occurred.” (Cheers and a laugh.) — 

Mr. Gladstone mentioned a fact of singular interest : : 
| [should not venture to offer any opinion of the height to which English 
| artists have attained, yet there are some points which mark their 
‘upon which any man, as a map, may give anopinion. He may judge of the spirit 
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in which they work. I have before me two men I need not name, each of them 
the most distinguished in the sister arts which are united together in the Aca- 


demy, and of whom I believe I may say that, at about the same time, the 
having received a commission for the execution of a great work from hig 


authority, and each having executed the commission in a manner that must have 
i the severest taskmaster, independent of himself, yet neither the one nor 
the other had satisfied the severer taskmaster still that he bore within his own 
mind and heart ; and each of them has given, or is about immediately to give, the 
whole of his achieved labour to pitiless destruction, in order to-begin again some- 
thing that may approach more nearly to his ideal perfection. (Loud cheers.) The 
state of art cannot be other than pee when such a spirit of resolute self- 
istinguishes its professors—men who have at- 

tained the command of unlimited public confidence—men whose very name is 
enough, independent of criticism, to give circulation to whatever they produce. I 
trust that, as literature, so art may continue to pursueits forward path, and prove 


sacrifice and chivalrous devotion 


a blessing to mankind.” (Loud cheers.) 


‘ 


A vacancy in the representation of the county of Flint has been 
caused by the death of Mr. Mostyn, who expired on Wednesday, in 


his thirty-first year. 


The annual meeting of the British and Foreign School Society was 
held on Monday, Lord Lyveden in the chair. The report describes 
the affairs of the society as generally 1g The returns of 

. An attempt was 
made to carry aresolution to the effect “that no book be entered 
in the society’s catalogue, or sold from its repository, which incul- 
cates peculiar religious opinions ;” but it failed. Captain Willis 
Johnson, R.N., was elected on Saturday, without opposition, member 


the income are 20,345/.; of expenditure 25,698 


for the Montgomery boroughs. He is a Conservative. 


One may not marvel that a settled provision is not made by the 
State for the deaf, the dumb, and the blind, since our principle is to do 
almost everything by voluntary effort; but one is surprised that 
charity does not do more for these afflicted persons. ‘here is an 
Association to Aid the Deaf and Dumb, and it met on Wednesday, 
Lord Ingestre in the chair. Among the speakers were Lord Ebury, 
the Bishop of Chichester, Mr. Joseph Napier, and Mr. Monckton 


Milnes ; yet the income of this institution is only 423/. per annum. 
One cannot but lament that it is not more. 


The Dublin Corporation desires complete relief from the police tax. 
Alderman Reynolds warns the Government that if they do not grant 
this boon to Dublin, Lord Derby will. Terrible alternative ! 

In fact, it seems to be an “inseparable accident” to a meeting in 
Ireland that a demand should be made on the national exchequer. 
At a meeting in Drogheda, on Monday, attended by everybody, reso- 
lutions were passed in favour of a uniform union rating, instead of a 
divisional rating, the payment of poor-law officials out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund, and the judicious extension of outdoor relief. 





Vice-Chancellor, Sir John Stuart, has delivered judgment in the 
case of the Kossuth notes. It may be remembered that the Emperor 
of Austria prayed that Messrs. Day, who had undertaken to furnish 
Kossuth with a large quantity of paper money for circulation in 
Hungary, should deliver up the same, and that the plates should be 
destroyed ; at the same time he obtained an injunction restraining 
the Messrs. Day from delivering the notes to Kossuth. Sir John 
Stuart held that the paper money prepared was intended for circula- 
tion in Hungary. The question was, whether the Messrs. Day could 
be allowed to possess this large quantity of printed paper manufac- 
tured for such a a. The defence was that the court had no 
feereeeiee. Sir John Stuart was of a contrary opinion. The regu- 
ation of the currency is a great prerogative right of sovereign power. 
A public right recognized by the law of nations is a legal right, be- 
cause the law of nations is part of the common law of England. Acts 
of Parliament are in existence to enforce the universal law. 

The friendly relations between civilized countries require for their safety the 

tection by municipal law of those existing sovereign rights recognized by the 
be of nations. It appears from the evidence of the defendant Kossuth himself 
that the present plaintiff is in ssion of the supreme power in Hungary, and 
that the property now in question which this defendant has caused to be manu- 
factured, in order at some future time to issue it as the public paper money of 
the State in Hungary, is not intended to be immediately used for that purpose, 
because of the existing power of the plaintiff. But it also appears that the paper 
80 manufactured is now in the possession and power of both the defendants, ready 
to be used when the defendant Kossuth shall think fit, fora purpose adverse to 
the existing right of the plaintiff. The manufactured paper in question, there- 
fore, is property which has been made for no other purpose, and can be used for 
no other purpose, except one hostile to the sovereign rights of the plaintiff. . . . 
But it has been said that the right of the plaintiff is not an absolute right, but is 
subject to the consent of the Diet of Hungary. The prerogative rights of the 
Crown of England are all directly or indirectly subject to the control of Parlia- 
ment, and the sovereign rights in most other nations are subject to some control 
or limitation, yet they are not therefore the less actual rights, and it is at the suit 
of the Sovereign that they are to be protected by the law. Then it is said that 
the defendant Kossuth contemplates the overthrow of the existing right of the 
plaintiff, and that when it is overthrown and the power transferred to himself, or 
to some other body which shall sanction the use of this paper as the current 
money of the kingdom of Hungary, he will then be entitled to use it, and there- 
fore that this Court ought not now to interfere. To this argument the answer is, 
that this Court, like other public tribunals, can deal only with existing laws and 
existing Governments. Obedience to existing laws and to existing Governments, 
by which alone the laws can be enforced, is essential to the distribution of justice 
and to the maintenance of civil society. Therefore, if by the existing laws the 
— has the right which he asserts, and if the defendants have made and 

ave now in their jon the property in question, which has been made and 
now is in their hands for no other purpose than one hostile to the legal rights of 
the plaintiff, the legal right of the plaintiff ought to be protected ty the inter- 
ference of this Court. This right of the plaintiff is clear on principle, unless the 
Court is to abandon its protective jurisdiction. . . . . Even the sovereign power 
under a revolutionary Government recognized for the time by the Crown of Eng- 
land as an existing Government has had its rights protected, and offenders 
against those rights punished by prosecution in the courts of England. The 
ution and conviction of Peltier for a libel on the First Consul of France 
proceeded on this principle. In earlier times Lord George Gordon was tried and 


Monday, Sir / 
Mr. Gladstone had taken into account the claims of the Indian o 
vernment, and the increasing charges for naval service on the coast 
America. Did he adhere to his estimate of 69,900,000/. as the ex- 
penditure for 1861-2? 


convieted for a libel on the Queen of France. These rights of fas. Oo foreign Pr 
may be for a time suppressed, and the law may be Siar ing th Princes 
rebellion and revolution, when rights both public and private a ~  flagrance of 
destroyed during the crimes and calamities of civil war; but ay and 
present case, the existing rights of a plaintiff as Sovereign of Hu 4s in the 
nized by the Crown of England, the relief which he seeks in this'ecet” = 
protection of that legal right —- the acts of the defendants, That is for 
can only be effectually afforded by the relief prayed in this suit, and th, 

be a decree against the defendants =a to the prayer of the bill, ere must 
Sir Hugh Cairns, on behalf of the Emperor of Austria, declined to 


ask for costs. 


The case of Lady Forth came before the Divorce Co wn the 
week. It may be senenened that she prayed for =. 
when the Queen’s Proctor put in an appearance, and showed per 
Lady Forth was living in adultery, the prayer was changed to one f 
aju icial separation. . The question is, whether the disclosure of a 

ultery is a bar to her application for a judicial separation This 
~ judge penny eat ay eae ; 

ie rector of Goole has been the means of making it uy 
clear that, at the election of churchwardens, a ow of aly 
be taken, and then a poll, if demanded. At a meeting of the yes 
in April, many dissenters left on learning that no church rate woul 
be proposed; and the vestry proceeded to elect a churchwarden, 
Two candidates were named, when the rector, refusing to take a 
show of hands, took a poll on the spot. The beaten part appealed 
to the Court of Queen’s Bench, asking for a mandamus dowtling a 
new election. The Court condemned the irregularity of the rector’s 
proceedings, but since there were no affidavits to show that any rate. 
payer was prevented from giving his vote, the irregularity, it was 
held, did not vitiate the election. Had mischief resulted, the Court 
would have directed a fresh election. 

A case of considerable importance to country bankers has just been 
decided by the Court of Common Pleas. The arrangement known 
under the name of the country clearing was commenced in November, 
1859, and has been generally adopted by the country bankers. On 
Friday, the 10th of July, 1859, Mr. ie paid into the bank of 
Messrs. Henty and Co., at Worthing, a cheque drawn on Messrs, 
Whitfield and Co., at Lewes. This cheque was remitted in the usual 
manner to Messrs. Lubbock and Co., and passed, in course, thro 
the country clearing, reaching Lewes on the Monday, when it was 
returned unpaid. ‘The question was, whether Messrs. Henty and Co, 
were justified in so treating the cheque, or whether they were not 
bound to have sent it direct to Messrs. Whitfield and Co. by the post 
of Friday. The Court has now decided this point in favour of Messrs, 
Henty, and thus, as it would seem, established the legality of the 
country clearing. 





At the Central Criminal Court the four men and three women who 
shamelessly plundered M. Bisset in Bethnal-green in broad day- 
light, have been found guilty, and received an exemplary punishment, 
The male ruffians are to endure penal servitude for seven years; one 
woman is sentenced to eighteen and the others to twelve months’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour. 

The trial of Durden and Holcroft for frauds on the Commercial 
Bank has been postponed at the request of their counsel. 

One Samuel Mitchell, of Sheflield, “considered a respectable 
young man, though of violent and unsteady habits,” has strikingly 
verified the qualilying clause in this testimonal to character. 
false pretences he obtained a sovereign from an old man, Ralph Bar- 
ber, who lived a lonely life up a court. Mitchell’s brother, hearing 
of what had happened, offered to repay the money, and did pay ten 
shillings, all that old Barber would accept. Samuel Mitchell then 
went to beg pardon, and falling on his knees implored forgiveness. 
It is assumed he did this to discover whether the old man was alone, 
for his next act was to beat him with his fists and the poker, to drag 
him up-stairs, and demand his keys. Barber was nearly unconscious, 
and could give nothing. Mitchell took what he could get, and ran 
off. Then the poor old man crawled to a window and obtained as- 
sistance. Of course Mitchell was captured. His victim is not ex- 
pected to survive. 








Hehates aud Proceedings in Parliament. 


Hovse or Lorps. Monday, May 6.—The Suez Canal; Lord Carnarvon’s Motion. 
Tuesday, May 7.—Wills of Personalty by British Subjects; referred to a Select 
Committee. 

Thursday, May 9.—No sitting. Ascension-day. 

Friday, May 10. Syria; Lord Stratford de Redcliffe's Motion. 

Hovse or Commons. Monday, May 6.—Marriage of the Princess Alice; Que 's 
Message Considered—Ways and Means; Budget resolutions—Copyright in Works 


of Art Bill, read a second time. 


Tuesday, May 7.—lonian Islands ; Mr. Maguire's Motion for Papers—Jersey Court; 
Mr. Pigott’s Motion—Irish Tramways Bill in committee, , 
Wednesday, May 8.—Labourers Cottages Bill read a second time—Cruelty 1 


Animals Prevention Bill thrown out—Valuation (Scotland) Acts Amendmeat bill 
thrown out—County Voters (Scotland) Bill read a second time—Masters and Opers- 


tives Bill; debate adjourned—Princess Alice Annuity Bill read a second time. 
Thursday, May 9.—Privateering ; Mr. W. E. Forster's Question—Ways and Means, 
Paper Duty—Supply; Army Estimates—Budget Bill read a first time. | y 
Friday, May 10. Syria; Sir James Ferguson's Statement—Austria and Italy; 
Lord J. Russell's Statement—Supply ; Army Estimates, 


Tue Bupeer. 
On the motion for going into Committee of Ways and Means, on 
i RY WILLOUGHBY wished to be inform 


Mr. GuapstoneE said he saw no reason to alter his estimate. , The 








charge is not so likely to be swelled as to be brought down. 


In Committee, Mr. GLapsToNne moved, that on and after the 1st of 
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October, 161, the duties of Excise now payable upon paper of any de- 
paw button-board, mill-board, paste- , and scale- 

made in the United Kingdom, and also all allowances and drawbacks 
for in of such duties, shall cease. 

Then arose & very brief debate, in a thin House. Lord Rosert 
Cectt, Mr. Bentinck, Lord Craup Hamurton, and Sir Lawrence 
P. assailed the whole policy of the budget, which was defended by 

wer end Mr. Batyes. The discussion was without general 
jnterest, except in so far as it showed the spirit of the Opposition. 
But there was no division. Few members were present, and Mr. 
DisRakLl, reserving his right to take any course he pleased at a later 
stage, did not find it convenient to take the sense of the Committee 
So the resolution passed without a division. — . 

The resolution increasing the Excise duty on chicory having been 

to, Mr. GLADSTONE moved one extending the act of last session, 

‘sh enabled persons to take out licenses to keep refreshment houses. 
It was ed by Mr. Ayrton. Mr. Hexxey, Lord Fermoy, and Sir 
Morton Peto, that the terms of the resolution were too sweeping, 
and that it was unjust to consider every house open after nine o’cloce 
3 night house, and subject it to police inspection. Moreover, Mr. 
Newpecate and Mr. Hennessy described these licenses as taxes on 
food. The effect of this conversation was, that Mr, Gladstone under- 

to reconsider his resolution, and withdrew it for that —— 

The other resolutions were agreed to after some debate. They were : 
a resolution charging a duty of 3/. 3s. upon an additional license to be 
taken out by any licensed dealer in spirits, authorizing him to sell by 
retail spirits in any quantity not less than a quart bottle, not to be 
eonsumed on the premises ; another, imposing stamp duties on leases 
or agreements for letting furnished houses for any term less than a 
year; a thi charging a stamp duty of 2/. upon licenses to be taken 
out by house agents, not being licensed auctioneers or appraisers ; 
a fourth, charging in lieu of the ad valorem stamp oe ee foreign 
bills of exchange for the payment of a sum exceeding » & stamp 
duty of 1s. per cent. ; and a fifth, charging a duty of 5s. upon licenses 
ote c! by persons selling table beer by retail, at a price not ex- 

ing 14d. the quart. 

On the question that the Chairman should report the resolutions to 
the House, Mr. Disrazut repeated his statement that he reserved to 
himself the privilege of uke exception to the paper duty resolution, 
As the House, he said, would have fewer opportunities than usual of 
diseussing the financial measures of the Government, and as the form 
ated Uaguived the House of Lords of the power of revision, they 
should proceed with unusual deliberation. 

Mr. Giapstone vindicated the form adopted, that of including the 
chief propositions in one bill, and said he — to take the report 
on Tuesday, introduce a bill or bills, and hursday for the second 


Tothis Mr. DiskaeL1 vehemently objected, describing it as “ un- 
omy haste,” and proposing Monday for the second reading. He re- 
served the night of disputing in the stage of report whether there 
should be one bill or several bills. 

Mr. Giapstonz, however, remained firm, and the House resumed. 

True to his promise Mr. Gladstone placed on the paper for Tuesday, 
the Report of the Committee of Ways and Means; and this led toa 


All the motions by private Members had been gone through, the 
House had gone into committee on the Irish Tramways Act, and made 
some progress, when Mr. Burt, who had charge of the bill, moved 
that the c an should report progress. To this the Opposition 
vehemently objected. “It was unfair.” Government were about to 
ase the first night of the new standing orders to thrust aside a private 
Member for their own business. 

Rosert Ceci said there was more in these changes than met 
the eye. Government hoped to seize the valuable hours of Tuesday 


nights. ir conduct was of a piece with the devices which charac- 
terized the scheme from beginning to end—devices by which Mr. 
Gladstone Commons— 


: ery to wreak his spite on the House o 
(Ories of “Oh, oh!” and chewre)—doviens more worthy of a country 
attorney than a statesman. (“ OA, oh!”) 
Mr. Contnenam said this attack was unjustifiable. Mr. Disraeut, 
acquitting the Government of any design, lamented that their 
conduct should be open to suspicion, and urged the House not to agree 
to the motion for reporting progress, but continue to discuss a valu- 
emeasure in committee. Sir Georce Grey said the practice of 
taking the report on the evening after the resolutions of a Committee 
of Ways and Means had been agreed to was of immemorial usage, and 
had nothing to do with the new standing orders. Mr. BenTINCK in- 
tisted that the proceeding was unusual and improper. He intimated 
that Mr. Butt must have made some arrangement with the Govern- 
tap and hoped the Opposition would defend private Members. 


ALMERSTON that the proceeding going on was unprece- 
dented. (Cheers.) He commented on the large attendance of Mem- 
bers, “all thi of nothing but the interest of Ireland.” 


On a division, the motion was carried by 181 to 79. / 
reports of the resolutions respecting the marriage of the Prin- 
ess Alice having been agreed to, the next order was the report of the 
Committee of Ways and Means. Mr. Disrazti hoped the matter 
Would not be ayes at that hour (after midnight]. He was prepared 
to go on, but left it to Lord Palmerston to decide. Lord PALMERSTON 
decided to go on. Mr. Lone then moved that the House should 


-GLapstove explained that the course he had taken was the 
usual and regular one, repeating emphatically the explanation given 
by Sir George Grey. Lord Rosert Ceci said he was aghast at Mr. 

’s audacity. 
the House 


The Government were proposing to subdue 
of Lords: they intended, to obtain power, to take a course 

Tn’ unprecedented for half a century. ; 
t has been the practice hitherto to divide ail measures of finance into separate 
peti them up separately to the House of es but a for a 
ject, to avenge a special political deft to tify a special pique— 
cheers)—and to qin the doubtful votes of a mn litical + it is on 
vary the practice of half a century—(cheers)—and yet the right hon. 


posed to 
e stands at that table and tells us he is proposing to take the usual and 
le course, (Loud cheers.) 


it 





Sir Georce Grey rebuked Lord Robert for usi language seldom 
heard in that House, and again pointed out that there had been no 
trenching on the independence of private members, nor any departure 
from strict usage in the course proposed’of taking the Committee that 
night. Sir Joun Paxineton defended Lord Robert, who spoke under 
“not unnatural excitement caused by the unusual course” adopted by 
Mr. Gladstone in pressing on the motion. 

On_a division, the motion to adjourn was negatived by 160 to 98; 
but Mr. GLapsTone saw no use in their pressing the matter further. 
It would have the special advantage of allowing Lord Robert Cecil 
time to reconsider Sp vandinben in which he addressed the House. 
Mr. Disrarui, however, made another speech. He was glad Mr. 
Gladstone had publicly acknowledged the efficiency of Lord Robert 
Cecil’s powers of expression. Mr. Disraeli had never heard more con- 
stitutional opinions expressed in more effective language. (Cheers. 
and derisive cheers.) inisters would learn that the best way to 
manage the House of Commons is to defer to reasonable requests. You 
may bully a colleague, but the House of Commons cannot be bullied. 
Mr. Disraeli proceeded to argue that the House ought not to be denied 
an opportunity of considering these questions in every form ; to assert 
that an attempt had been made to stop discussion ; and to contend 
that Ministers were trying to abridge the privileges of one House 
to abolish the power of revision enjoyed by the other. 

So the debate was adjourned until Thursday. 

The Report of the Committee was agreed to almost without a de- 
bate, on Thursday. Sir Starrorp Norrucore raised some objections, 
and Mr. Disraeli supported him, but the discussion had no interest. 
lt was arranged that a bill or bills should be brought in, and read a 
first time, and that the second reading should be fixed for Monday, 

Mr. Macuire, who wanted a select committee on the operation of 
foreign export duties on rags, and who desired to {delay legislation 
until it had inquired and reported, raised some opposition in a Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means on the paper duty resolutions. He called 
attention to the injustice which would be done to the British paper- 
maker if a moderate protective duty were not imposed upon the im- 

rtation of foreign manufactured paper. He Talieved that all the 
1ome producer wanted was a clear stage and no favour; but how 
could it be said that he had a clear stage if the foreigner were to im- 
pose an export duty of 9/. per ton upon rags. The hon. member sug- 
gested that a select committee should be appointed to take evidence 
on the subject, so that the British paper-maker might be allowed to 
state his case fully and fairly. With that view he moved that the Chair 
man report progress and ask leave to sit again. 

Mr. Lippeu1, Mr. Buxton, Colonel Dunne, and Mr, Norris sup- 

rted the motion, which was opposed by Mr. Turner and Mr. 

JROSSLEY. 

Mr. Gtapstone called upon the House not to reverse, by excep- 
tional legislation, in favour of the paper-maker, the commercial policy 
of the last twenty years. Neither France nor Belgium could‘export 
to England, as they had not sufficient for their own consumption. He 
had no fear but that when the vexatious restrictions now imposed 
upon the British paper-makers were removed, they would be able to 
compete with the foreigner in every neutral market in the world. 
They were now exporting the best paper to the Continent, and under 
such circumstances it was absurd to say that they required protection. 

On a division, the motion for reporting progress was negatived by 


100 to 54. 
Tue Iontan Istanps. 

Mr. Macurre moved for papers and correspondence relative to the 
mission of Mr. Gladstone to the Ionian Islands, and others in con- 
tinuation, from the arrival of Sir Henry Storks, in February, 1859, to 
the latest period, including those in relation to the prorogation of the 
Legislative Assembly in March, 1861. 

He stated that these papers had been refused by the Government, which they 
would have granted as a matter of course if contentment with the rule of Eng- 
land semaine in the Ionian Islands; but the very contrary being the case, it 
was not proper that Parliament should be kept in ignorance of the true condition 
of those islands. He urged that it was by no act of their own that the Ionians 
were handed over to the protection of England in 1815; and they had for many 
years struggled for annexation to Greece. The hon. member stated the circum- 
stances connected with the insurrection in Cephalonia in 1849, and the severity 
with which it was put down by Sir Henry Ward, the then high commissioner, 
which he justified by saying that the people were semi-barbarians. He then 
proceeded to argue that the whole course of events in subsequent years and up to 
the present time proved that annexation to Greece and the establishment of thei 
nationality was the wish of the Ionians; and to that — their efforts were 
constantly directed. Referring to the mission of Mr. Gladstone, he pointed out 
that it appeared to have been directed to dealing with every subject except that 
on which the Ionians had set their hearts, and his mission resulted only in bis 
leaving a crop of additional difficulties on the hands of the ordinary High Com- 
missioner. He showed that Sir Henry Storks had seized a pretext to prorogue 
the Assembly in order to avoid a discussion on the despatch of Lord John 
Russell to our Minister at Turin, in which he laid down that all peoples had a 
right to choose their own rulers; and contended that England should obtain the 
concurrence of the other Powers to her giving up this protectorate and the annex- 
ation of the Ionian Islands to Greece. 

Mr. Contxcuam seconded the motion. : 

Mr. Giapstone said that, with. the consent of his colleagues, he 
should, on personal grounds, abstain from voting if the question were 
pressed to a division. Although the Government could not accede to 
the motion, they did not do so with any desire to withhold informa- 
tion, but on account of some of the papers containing comments of a 
personal nature, and for the sake of the peace of the islands in ques- 
tion, it was not considered advisable to am them. Such portions 

eeling which prevailed in the 


of correspondence as related to the ail 
Ionian Islands would be produced, as well as any gocpentions made 
by him (the Chancellor of the Exehequer), which, in fact, had been 


iven to the public at the time they were made. He had not repented 
fis having undertaken his mission to the Ionian Islands, his object 
being to place their relations with this country on a more satisfactory 
footing, by the offer of institutions founded on the highest principles 
of constitutional liberty. He would assert that the leading sentiment 
of the population, when he was among them, was one of content, It 
was true that they set a high value on nationality, and he protested 
against that feeling being treated with ridicule. Phat sentient was 
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largely traded in by selfish demagogues, who belo to the worst 
class of the peo le; while the best classes, although desiring to see 
the coming o Hellenic nationality, distinctly declared that the time 
had not yet arrived for its attainment ; while the feeling of the great 
poty of the people was that of kindness and even gratitude to Eng- 
land, and they certainly preferred her rule to that of any other foreign 
Power. So far as his own opinion went, he thought that England had 
no selfish interest or advantage in the retention of these islands, but 
was bound to retain them in the interest of Europe. There was no 
evidence that Greece desired this union; even if she were herself in a 
different political and social position to that which she actually held. 
The best thing Greece could do would be to attend to her own con- 
| cerns. It would be a crime against the safety of Europe if England 
| were at this moment to apply to the Powers to be allowed to surrender 
the protectorate, because the Tonian is closely connected with the 
Eastern question. Men may differ as to the pa pom | of maintain- 
ing the Ottoman dominion in Europe, but all will agree that we should 
not, by piecemeal measures, break up the great European question. 
Tn this part of his speech Mr. Gladstone, regarding the character of 
land as involved, gave a luminous description of the condition 

and political institutions of the Ionian Islands : 
“ As far as I can perceive, the common and popular opinion in this country is 
that the Ionian Islands enjoy at this moment many of the elements of a free 
vernment. Iam sorry to say that this is far indeed from being the truth. I 

not think that any Englishman thoroughly acquainted with the laws and the 
system of the Ionian government would ever dignity it with the name of a free 
ment as we understand it; at the same time it is very far from being the 
opposite of a free government. It is a strange and extraordinary mixture of 
incongruous elements that are always, and must continue to be, hopelessly in 
conflict with one another, till they have undergone a degree of reform amounting 
to reconstruction. Let me mention first in what way it is not a free government. 
There is perfect liberty of the press; that is a great item of freedom; but it 
ought to come in its own place and time, and the possession of entire liberty of 
the press, when it does not stand side by side with effective parliamentary insti- 
tutions, is, 1 must say, a very doubtful benefit. With respect to the franchise, 
it is a great mistake to say—uas it is frequentiy said in this country—that the 
people of the Ionian Islands have a franchise amounting nearly to universal 
rage. On the contrary, the population of the islands is nearly 250,000, and 

the number of those who are enfranchised, or possess the parliamentary vote, 
is not more than 6000 or 8000. Ifthe islands, therefore, go wrong, it cannot be 
said it is under the influence of universal suffrage. There is in that country a 
wer called the ‘high police;’ it has not been exercised for some years, but it 

is one of the most despotic powers that can be conceived. In the exer- 
cise of it, the Lord High Commissioner, if he thinks fit—that is, if 
he believes it is demanded for the public safety—can call any man he 
pleases, separate him from his family, friends, or occupation, and bavish him 
to any portion of the Ionian territory. Perhaps that does not sound a very 
- formidable punishment ; but if we consider that the seven islands have 
nded to them several others, containing not more than twenty or fifty in- 
itants, and if we suppose, perhaps the editor of a newspaper (‘‘ Hear, hear,” 
Jrom Mr. Maguire—laughter)—may no such mishap occur to the hon. gentle- 
man !—just as he ape | a leading article, to be sent off to employ his 
leisure—and he would have plenty of it—for six months or a year on an island 
where a score of fishermen constitute the whole population, and their cottages 
all the means of lodging aud entertainment, it will te seen that this power of 
mishment may be made a formidable and fearful engine. The total abolition 

of this power of the ‘high police’ was one of what the hon. gentleman calls the 
insiguiticant boons I was commissioned to offer to the Ionian Islands. ( Cheers.) 
The Assembly is not possessed of the right of free initiative in matters of money 
and legislation. That, I think, is fur from being a free Assembly. It has no 
means of influencing the choice of the Executive; it does not possess the 
power of the purse. It is quite true that there is a machinery for passing 
all taxing laws and ordinances through the legislative body; yet, in case the 
action of the Legislature is suspended—and the cases are not unfrequent— 
then the power of raising a revenue is reserved to the High Commissioner. It 
is clear that a Government, as we understand it, does not exist in the Ionian Is- 
lands. But their constitution, it is said, does not contain one democratic element 
—the ballot. It has many advocates in this country; but even among those 
who advocate it I have heard it admitted that if it were adopted ninety- 
nine out of every hundred Englishmen would insist on having it known 
how they voted. ‘That, I believe, is the case, and the necessury effect of it 
is to reduce the ballot to a smaller question than it would otherwise be. In the 
Ionian Islands, unfortunately, there has never been a difference of opinion about 
the ba!lot—they are all for it; yet nowhere can it be so injurious as among a 
ple whose great misfortune and curse is a want of moral and political courage. 

ut itis not only the ballot that is injurious to these qualities. While on one 
side the institutions are inefficacious, on the other they are extremely democratic. 
The Assembly consists of forty-two gentlemen, and they meet in a hall the 
galleries of which hold a crowd of something over a thousand persons. We know 
ectly well if this House consisted only of forty-two members, meeting not merely 

in the presence, but practically under the domination, of that kind of population, 
what sentiments would prevail in such circumstances. Nor is that the worst. There | 
is one characteristic of lonian institutions worse even than this. Every member of | 
the Assembly is a highly salaried officer of the Government. I trust, in all the 
changes that may be introduced in the constitution of this country, the very last 
will be the payment of the members of this House. (Cheers.) But it is not 
even the mere payment of the Ionian members that is all; for that, as in America 














cuniary inducement to beelected; but every member of the Ionian Assembly is, 
relatively to the standard of the country, a highly paid public officer, and, un- 
fortunately, the principle does not stop there, it runs through the municipalities 
also, Altogether the operation of the system is the most hopelessly corrupting it 
—_ to conceive. ‘The extensive and frequent clectious, by popular vote, of 

ried public officers is enough to destroy and eat up the heart of all political 
life and virtue in any country. (Cheers.) This payment is carried to such a 


asa member af the Greek Chamber receives for his attendance there. In this 


When the Government was first established under the British protectorate, it was 
order to establish a political influence. On that principle the Assembly was 
constituted. But, once that body was virtually nominated, the members of the 
municipalities were virtually nominated too. The time came when they were 
actually elected; but the system of paying the members was, ee not 
abolished. Hence the hopeless corruption that pervades the Civi 

ment of the islands from one end to the other, and the result is curious. 
Though England bears the entire cost of the military defence of the 
islands, and for this purpose the people are the most lightly taxed in 
Europe, yet they are, on the whole, rather more heavily taxed than the 
people of other countries, from having to contribute to the support of a whole 


matter, unfortunately, retribution has come upon us for the deeds of our fathers. pa 


in numbers equal to an actual army formed fo Kens 

I have spoken freely of these Sendienatel vices of oom ce of ‘the isk 
under the protectorate of England. But I in jectho ene 

u P of Eng Must In justice say, that whi 

lieve we shrank from giving the lonians a real constitution jn ‘th; 1 I be. 
the term, I think in every other point our policy and proceedings t ull sense 
were intended to be generous. We have made no great exactions towards them 
the support of English interests, and they have enjoyed a spnteal ox them for 
person and property. We have introduced many beneficial laws ss ¢ 
effected many material improvements that have greatly contributed to th oma 
of the population. This being the state of the Ionian Islands, it co hry 
peared to me, as Commissioner—and in this I obtained the assent wien 
the right hon. gentleman opposite—that, though from European con ae of 
we could not hold out any expectation that we should abandon the - er 
yet it pertained to the character and honour of England that the Tosions shan 
be offered a free Legislature. That offer was made, nor do I repent havi - 

the organ through which it was made, whether it was accepted or =. i ~ 
the well-being of the lonian Islands. I am convinced that free institution 
confer -_— them great benefits. I know their introduction would be a a 
great difficulty, but they would gradually produce a different phase of met 
opinion, and likewise bring out all the best elements of Ionian society—el rie 
which are now smothered and kept down by the foul atmosphere pi ae 
the existing institutions. But at the same time these gentlemen in the i hang 
have thought otherwise. Why have they thought otherwise? Because 
have created there such an extraordinary mass of private and personal inte - 
connected with the maintenance of great and little jobs in every form ak 
every quarter that you have a greater power enlisted against improvement than 
you can almost hope to bring into action in its favour. (Cheers.' Tie litieal 
life of the people is little developed, and the very same men—I beg the A swe: 
remark this, for it is of the first importance—the very same men who adhere - 
most closely to this system of corruption, and who as long as it is left undisturbed 
proclaim themselves the fast friends of England, are the first to assume the 
of the demagogne and to lead on the cry for union with Greece the very moment 
you attempt to introduce those practical improvements which would do some in. 
Jury to the pastures whereon they fatten. (Cheers and laughter.) Such js 4 
true statement of the case of the Ionian Islands. I shall not enter into details of 
the nature of the constitution which was offered to the people, but shall simpl 
say that it would afford a full and absolute power over the public purse ia in 
sense in which we understand it, and that it would afford at all times a large, and 
ultimate] ya commanding, influence over the composition of the executive Govern- 
ment, with entire guarantees for personal liberty under all circumstances, and 
with adequate means of bringing public functionaries to justice in case of malver- 
sation, Cheers.) That was the offer we made, both because we desired to pro 
mote the welfare of the people of the Ionian Islands, and likewise because we 
felt the matter to be of great importance in reference to that which we prized 
still more—viz. the honour and character of England, which we believed to be 
at stake even in her dealings with that very limited people.” As to himself: 
“The object which I had in view, if it has not been gained so far as the advantage 
of the lonian Islands is concerned, has been gained at least in one mesg 
that we have effectually placed England in her right position as the friend of free 
and constitutional laws and institutions, enabling ourselves to look Europe in the 
face and say, that if evils and abuses prevail in the Ionian Islands they prevaib 
not by our fault, but in despite of our honest endeavours to cure and to remove 
them.” (Loud cheers.) 
Mr. Layarp desired that an expression of opinion of that House 
should be elicted, in order to put an end to a mischievous state of things 
- the Ionian Islands, which was created by a minority of the popu- 
ation. 
He pointed out that there was no such pure geographical or national connexion 
between these islands and Greece as had been asserted. Whatever might have 
been the short-comings of the Government of that republic by England, it was 
certain that very much had been done which had promoted the social prosperity 
of the country, while the present — was very different, and far better than 
it was twenty or thirty years ago. He believed that the mission of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had raised false hopes in the Ionians, which had been disap- 
pointed in the sense on which those hopes had been founded; but offers of 
constitutional government were made to them of the most extensive character, 
but which they had declined. He would assert that every protection, and that 
equal to that afforded to English subjects, had been given to the Ionians in the 
East, and their increasing commerce had been always safe under the British flag. 
It was absurd to claim nationality for those islands in the sense in which it was 
demanded, and he pointed out that the very persons who were urging annexation 
to Greece in Corfu were not Greeks, but Italians. If those islands were given a 
in the present state of Greece, they would become nests of pirates directly, 
indirectly be the cause of raising a new complication in the Eastern question. 
Mr. WuitesivE contended that if good government in the Ionian 
Islands was difficult before, after the speech of Mr. Gladstone it would 
become impossible. His speech was simply a criticism of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s address, and sarcastic observations on Lord John Russells 
despatch-writing on nationalities. 
_ Mr. Monckton MILyEs was gratified to find that a subject of so much 
interest and importance had been brought under the notice of the 
House. He could not understand why the report of Mr. Gladstone 
should have been kept secret so long, but he hoped that when it was 
ublished it would have a salutary effect upon the future of the 
onians. 

Mr. Monsex expressed his hope that the inhabitants of the Ionian 
Islands would feel, after the discussion of that evening, that the 


and some States of the Continent —I will not now allude to France—has been bond | Byori i reall : : rag ¢ us to 
Jide, intended rather to reimburse the members their actual costs than as a pe- ay pre a pn 4 cena and was auxi0 


Mr. C. Fortescue stated that the papers relating to the lonian 
Islands consisted of confidential reports of Mr. Gladstone, which were 
not of a character to be produced, as well as of correspondence of & 
ublic nature, which would show the nature, objects, and results of 
{r. Gladstone’s mission, which could be produced if required. He 
stated that so far from the Ionian Islands being in a disturbed state, 


point that a member of the Ionian Assembly receives two or three tines as much | the profoundest tranquillity prevailed. 


Mr. Macurre accepted the offer of the Government to give such 
ers as they thought proper to be produced. : 
rd Patmerston thought that this discussion would do good im 


founded on the oa of bribing a certain portion of the Ionian people in the Ionian Islands, as it would show that there was no disposition to 


do anything but that which was for their benefit and advantage, & 
therefore, nothing would induce this country to consent to inflicting 
on them the injury of annexation to Greece in the unsettled condition 


Govern- | of that kingdom, and the Government were only discharging & duty to 


which they were bound by treaty as well as by a sense of duty to 
lonians themselves in refusing to accede to that wish on their p 
The motion was withdrawn. 
f Tae Wepnespay Sittine. 
Sir Lawrence Pax moved the second reading of the Labourers: 








} army of citizens, appointed to do nothing or to|superintend others in doing it, 
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Cottages 
wit ee esitean, for the improvement of the dwellings of la- 


be ‘Sessions ; ‘and to be made a first charge upon the estate. 
the debate upon the motion it was generally admitted that 


Bill. The object of this bill is to improve the rural districts, | ation of the Government, and will be still further considered before any declaration 
that life tenants may raise money, in sums not exceed- | is made to other Powers.” 


On Tuesday, Mr. Horsratt, who had given notice of a motion 


money to be raised with the sanction of the Chairman of | respecting belligerent rights at sea, consented to postpone it, at the 
suggestion of Mr. Waxrote and Lord Patmerston ; the reason bei 
that the Government was not in a position to make any dist 


» gottages need improvement, and that landowners ought not | statement. 


to expel labourers by refusing to build new cottages ; but great dif- 
of opinion p 


retain! 


revailed touching the state of different districts, | from Mr. W 
pointed out that in all cases the landowners have | issue a proclamation setting forth the general effect of the common 


i strongly Pp - _ - : : . 
and it was ining population. The objections to the bill were | and statute law in the matter of privateering. 


On Thursday evening Sir Grorce Lewis, in answering a question 
). Forster, said that the Government would shortly 


The proclamation is 


interest in er . : 
s t drawn with sulflicient care, that it gave a power to | apropos of the froubles in America. 


i no 
that it ae Quarter Sessions they ought not, and would not care to 
that it did not sufficiently safeguard the rights of mortgagees; 


i that on the whole the object of the bill was a right one, and that 


as effect essential improvements in the condition uf their estates 
god the labourers upon them. The bill, however, was read a second 
on the understanding that considerable amendments should be 
in Committee, and that the duties proposed to be allotted to 
Chairmen of Quarter Sessions should be imposed upon the Inclosure 


Commissioners. 
The principal speakers were the mover, Sir Georce Lewis, Mr. 
Dorron, Sir . Jouurre, Sir B. Leicuron, Sir J. Troitore, Mr. 
Suxey, Mr. Hesxey, and Mr. Estcourt. 
RaynuaM moved the second reading of a Cruelty to Animals 
Prevention Bill, but one giving such extensive powers to stipendiary 
istrates, and requiring for its execution such “an army of place- 
pen,” that Mr. Henxey said the Government in refusing to consent 
toit “gave almost the greatest instance of political virtue on record.” 

Mr. Buackzurn moved the second reading of the (V aheation) Scot- 
jnd) Acts Amendment Bill. lis object was to ascertain the net 
value of property and levy assessments upon that. The Lorp-Apvo- 
care moved that it be read a second time that day six months, stating 
that it would throw everything into confusion. Mr. Giapstone said 
it would alter the ag on which the Scotch and English Income 
Taxes are levied. Mr. Horv, Mr. Fiytay, and Mr. Mure supported, 
while Mr. Buack, Sir E. Copesrooxe, and Mr. Bucuanan opposed, 
the bill. On a division the amendment was carried by 146 to 78. 

A debate than arose on the motion for the second reading of Mr. 
Macxuynon’s Masters and Operatives Bill, a measure providing ma- 
chinery for the prevention of strikes, by establishing complicated 
tribunals of arbitration. The clock put an end to the debate, and it 


stood adjourned. 
Be.iceRents’ Ricuts or Tae SourHERN CONFEDERACY. 
Mr. Grecory asked whether any attempt on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to levy Federal dues off foreign vessels 
outside the ports of the Southern Confederacy before such vessels 
broke bulk would not be an infringement of international law ; if the 
United States Government had been informed that no blockade would 
be ized unless effective ; and whether the belligerent rights of 
the Southern Confederacy would be recognized. Lord Jonny RusseL. 


* In regard to the hon. gentleman's first question, I have to say that having con- 
sulted the Queen's Advocate with respect to Federal dues to be levied outside the 
ports of North Carolina and Virginia, he stated to me that the answer to such a 

ion must depend entirely upon the circumstances of the case, and that it 
could not at all be declared beforehand whether such an attempt to levy dues 
would be according or contrary to international law. Of course, no instructions 
. that subject have been sent to her Majesty's Minister at Washington; but 
Lord Lyons is of opinion that such an intention would be found impracticable, 
and would not be likely to be effective. With respect to the hon. gentleman's 
second question, whether the Government of the United States have been in- 
formed that a blockade of any port of the Southern Confederacy unless it were 
eiieetive would not be recoguized, 1 certainly have not felt it necessary to give 
aay instructions to our Minister on that subject. It it well known to Lord Lyons, 
and it certainly has been declared law by the United States, that no blockade 
could be recognized or deemed valid unless it were an effective blockade, and | 
have no doubt that there would be no difference between her Majesty's Govern- 
ment and the Government of the United States on that point. With regard to 
the hon. member’s next question, as to the belligerent right of issuing letters of 
marque, I must, in the first place, wait for more explanation, and in the second 
Place, reserve part of the answer which I have to give. With respect to belli- 
gerent rights in the case of certain portions of a State being in insurrection, there 
Was a precedent which seems applicable to this purpose in the year 1825. The 
British Government at that time allowed the belligerent rights of the 
isi Government of Greece, and in consequence of that allowance 

the Turkish Government made a remonstrance. I may state the nature 
of that remonstrance, and the reply of Mr. Canning. ‘The Turkish Go- 
Yernment complained that the British Government allowed to the Greeks a 
rent character, and observed that it appeared to forget that to subjects in 

no national character could properly belong.’ But the British Govern- 

ment informed Mr. Stratford Canning that ‘the character of belligerency was 
tetso much a principle as a fact; that a certain degree of force and consistency, 
aequired by any mass of population engaged in war, entitled that population to 
be treated as a belligerent, and, even if their title were questionable, rendered 
ithe interest well understood of all civilized nations so to treat them; for what 
Was the alternative? A Power or a community (call it which you will) which was 
at war with another, and which covered the sea with its cruisers, must either be 
acknowledged as a belligerent or dealt with as a pirate;’ which latter character, 
& applied to the Greeks, was loudly disclaimed. In a separated despatch of the 
same date (12th of October, 1825), Mr. S. Canning was reminded that when the 
ish Government acknowledged the right of either belligerent to visit and 
detain British merchant vessels having enemy's property on board, and to confis- 
Gate such property, it was necessarily implied as a condition of such acknowledg- 
Ment that the detention was for tlie purpose of bringing the vessels detained 
ean established Court of Prize, and that confiscation did not take place 
until after condemnation by such competent tribunal. The question has been 
Under the consideration of the Government. They have consulted the law officers 
ofthe Crown. The Attorney and Solicitor-General, and the Queen's Advocate 
ang the Government have come to the opinion that the Southern Confederacy of 
, according to those principles which seem to them to be just principles, 

be treated as a belligerent. (Hear, hear.) But further ‘questions arise 
eat of that question, with respect to which we are still in doubt—as what are 
the ‘ations which are to be made in tle law of nations in consequence of the 
of Paris; and those questions being of a difficult and intricate 


the principle of the bill if the question of 
satisfactorily ; but he was not prepared to give greater facilities to a 
man for making his will in a foreign country than he now enjoyed at 
home. One object of the measure was to get rid of the law of domi- 
cile; but that law was the law of nations, and unless we could induce 
other countries to agree with with us, the bill would have no effect 
comet so far as regarded personalty within the jurisdiction of our own 
ourts. 


change the law of domicile, and that legislation could not do. 
the alteration would be unnecessary and useless. The bill, however, 
was supported by Lord Cuetmsrorp and the Lorp CuanceLior, and 
referred to a select committee. 


In answer to Mr. Bentinck, Lord Patmerston repeated his pre- 


vious statement to the effect that what is passing in America will not 
require any additions to our naval or military force, and will not affect 


+ wag desirable some legislation should take place to enable proprie- | our revenue. 


Wits. 
Lord Lyxpuvurst went down to the House of Peers on Tuesday, 


to state his views upon Lord Kingsdown’s Will of Personalty by 
Subjects Bill, and charmed the House by a brief speech in its 
avour. 


He said the object of the measure appeared to have been misapprehended in 


certain quarters. It had been represented to be inconsistent with international 
law; but in his view of the subject it was quite the reverse, and rather went to 
reconcile the law of England with the law of nations. In all cases of the dis- 


sition of freehold property it mattered not where a man n was domiciled when 
e made his will; and why, he asked, should he not have the same power of *dis- 


posing of his personal property consistently with the laws of his country. This 
was the only object to which the bill was directed. He thought that frequent in- 
tercourse between foreign nations was calculated to remove prejudices and in- 
crease their mutual respect; and, although Lord St. Leonards had expressed 
some apprehension with regard to the possible effect of the bill, he could assure 
him that it had been introduced with no covert design whatever; and when it 
passed through committee he was satisfied that it would accomplish the laudable 
object for which it was intended, 


Lord Sr. Leonarps said he was willing to prokte etiasion 
omicile could be settled 


Lord Wenstrypaix objected that the measure was an attempt to 
Hence 


Tue Suez Cana. 
The Earl of Carnarvon moved for copies of correspondence be- 


tween her Majesty’s Government and the Consul-General of Egypt, 
and of any other communications that have passed between her Mw 
jesty’s Government and the Governments of Turkey and France relative 


to the proposed construction of the Suez Canal. 

Lord W ODEHOUSE adiuitted the importance of the subject, and said 
it had occupied the serious attention of the Government. The dif- 
ficulties in the way of forming the canal were very great, and were 
every day developing themselves in a way that rendered it more than 


ever doubtful whether it would succeed. If, however, contrary to ex- 


pectation, the canal should be constructed, guarantees would be taken 
that it should not be used to the detriment of foreign Powers. 
Under these circumstances he hoped the noble earl would not press 
his motion, as the production of the papers at present would be incon- 
venient to the public service. 

Lord Srratvorp DE Repcwirre believed that the speculation would 
not succeed, so that there need be no alarm on the subject. 

The Earl of ELLensoroven pointed out the great importance 
that the canal would be to France in case of a war with this country. 
The Earl of Carnakvon ultimately withdrew his motion. 


Tue Princess Anice. 
The House went into Committee of supply on Monday to consider 
the message from the Crown touching the marriage of the Princess 
Alice. 
Lord Patmerston stated that the proposition which the Govern- 
ment were prepared to make was that a sum of 30,000/., in addition 
to an annuity of 6000/. per annum, should be given to her royal high- 
ness. 
* In the case of the Princess Royal, the House voted a dower of 40,0002. and 
an annuity of 80002; but, considering that the Princess Royal stood in a some- 
what different position as firstborn of the Royal family from that of any of the 
junior members of the family, we are not going to propose now precisely the same 
provision as was made then. The provision which | think, on the one hand, is 
adequate to the circumstances, and, on the other, is not too great for the liberality 
of the House to grant, is a dower of 30,0002. instead of 40,0001, and an annuity 
of 6000/. instead of 80001.” 
This was, he thought, such a suitable provision as the House would 
approve of, because it would never do for one of the royal family of 
England to go forth as a pauper. 

A resolution to that effect was passed unanimously and without dis- 
cussion. The House then went into Committee of Supply, when a 
resolution was passed with similar despatch, voting 30,000/. as the 
marriage portion of her royal highness. A bill founded upon these 
resolutions has been brought in to give them effect, 

Coryricut (Works or Art).—Onthe motion of the second reading 
of this Bill, Mr. Watrer, Lord Fermoy, Mr. Layarp, and Mr. 
CoNnINGHAM raised objections. ‘The bill went further than to protect 
artists against pirates, and entitled an artist to retain the copyright 
against - purchaser. .Mr. Layarp’s remarks went against copyright 
in general, 

The Arrorney-GeneRAL said that a purchaser could buy a picture 
with or without copyright. In the former case he would become the 
absolute owner; in the latter case he would still have the enjoyment 
of the picture and the right of sale. When a man buys a book he can 





Mmiare have not yet been determined upon. They are still under the consider- 
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read it and sell it, but he cannot multiply copies of it unless he buys A letter from Naples states that orders have been received from Tan 
the copyright. So with works of art. The Attorney-General vin- | firming Garibaldi’s grant to the English residents of a piece of ground fxm 
dicated the right of artists to copyright in their works. purpose of building a church. e 


The bill was read a second’ time. ie. 
Anmy Esrmares.—Considerable discussion took place in Committee of Supply | _, 1 8* Cologne Gazette states that the Archduke Ferdinand M 





Ae 


aximilian, husband 


: : : F f the Princess Charlotte of Belgium, has had about thirt i 

on Thursday, upon an item in the Army Estimates of 201,833/., for the depart- | °. : . She bh - Y copies printed, f, ; 
ments of the Secretary for War and of "the Commander-in-Chief, _ The number ry ape wage be jaws 4 wo Nahe ee og obey ea = 
~ eer! rit ven = en of a précis writer and librarian were the the companion of my travels an d my life.” ’ ® Charlotte wolf 
Colonel Dickson moved the reduction of the vote for clerks in the War-office booed ie French by OL Renier, of » hy mF recap : rm lor the = 

by 50002 On a division the amendment was lost by 131 to 100. : } ". . e, Mt. Cornu, the his. ; 
Mr. CuILpeERs moved the reduction of the same vote by 3000/. On a division prem kenge Sader hag m ie Beme Sr the leet ait wale Conducting the ion 
the amendment was lost by 156 to 75. at pun 
Mr. AYRTON moved to reduce the gross vote of 201,833. to 196,2241., the co ee ee age ety hy deny Os ob the French has sent the emp! 
amount at which it stood last year. On a division the amendment was lost by | PU00¢ *OEry ’ - pened, a copy of his works ele. to t 


gantly and richly bound. 

A subscription has been set on foot by the students of Paris for the Urpose of 
giving a banquet, at the Hotel du Louvre, to MM. Jules Favre, Pi and the 
other members of the democratic opposition. The authorization of the Govern. 
ment has been obtained, and six hundred subscribers have g iven in their names, 
nis A tall spar, a whole tree in fact, one hundred and fifty-ni ne feet in hei 
Che Court. par, aw fifty height, ha 
. : pass 7 ‘ been erected in Kew Gardens as a flagstaff. It is made of the Douglas pine 
Tue Queen is still residing at the White Lodge, Richmond Park. | imported from Vancoaver’s Island, and presented to the Gardens by Mr. 

- % / } : by Stamp, 

Her Majesty has driven out every day accompanied by the Princess | a timber merchant. It has been rigged and set up by sailors and riggers from 
Alice or the Princesses Helena and Louisa. Princes Arthur and | Woolwich. | re : Mcin. 

Leopold have visited her Majesty. The Prince Consort and the Princess |, The Horticultural Society’s Gardens at South Kensington will be inaugurated 

Alice, on horseback, accompanied her Majesty in her drive on Monday. | 'Y the Prince Consort and the junior members of the Royal Family on the 5th of 

The Prince Consort held a levee at St. James’s Palace on Saturday, | 7%"¢- A® immense progress has been made in the work within the last few days, 


“E. W.,” the founder of that useful body the “ Commissionnaires,” calls pubij 

attention to the fact that men dismissed from the corps for drunken and dis. 
° | | honest habits have assumed a uniform so like that of the true Commissionnai 

Pisce Nurows. as to deceive casual observers. He trusts, and we hope rightly, that the public 


, ° " _| will protect itself by not employing those who are sailing under false 

Pr apd the sere = Se by Say Leet Meshest was The ca. tem f to the oa corps have a new mn badge, and the a 
iven being that he was so ill. Several ene pant tt this stat aaa. Pay ee ag - ptr ee “ — shit wd ah — a belt and pouch, 

: " , . Men. s cket- rpose of establishin “ ivi 

The Times, on Monday, with great acerbity and emphasis, denied the rye 2 sitet ci ———— ee 

accuracy of the statement, pointing to Lord Herbert’s attendance at "ae Har eRe 

the levee on Saturday in good health, and asserting that he had no in-| . Agents have arrived from America by the Persia to purchase rifled cannon of 

tention of quitting the Ministry. But there was too much “ zeal”. in | the Armstrong, Clay, and Blakely patterns, and also nearly two hundred thou. 


i 7 iev sand rifles and revolvers for immediate shipment. 
a —— and we have reason to believe that the Globe The French are congratulating themselves on finding a new market for arms, 


A letter from Toulon says: “ The civil war which seems on the point of breaki 

: : : , . ‘ t bet the disunited States of America is about t for the F, 
It is understood that his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales will pena sagen Bhan Ae for exportation which cutehay a yoy hone re was 
employ the Midsummer vacation in the practical | study of military | stated that American agents have come to France to purchase arms and military 
duties and movements, and will for that purpose visit the camp at the | equipments, which the storehouses of the State will be only too glad to get rid of 
Curragh of Kildare. His Royal Highness will probably be attached | The Senfinella Bresciana states that a night telegraph, by means of an electric. 
oe Ist Bri le, and .< | with “on Ist Battalion of Grenadier light ape. . — established between Mantua and Verona, to be used in 

uards, in whic rps he wi ilite in. | the case of a blockade. ; : 
struction.—7Zimes. — will go through a course of military in The Ocean of — states that, —- jad Spree hd Count de Chasse. 

We understand that his Royal Highness the General Commanding. | !°P-Laubat, a special commission has just been formed in Paris to examine the 
in-Chief has consented, at the request of the Secretary of State for — pl any ae along the whole eatent of the chon ff Gp 
War, to hold a review on Wimbledon-common, during the month of | ~ we pead in the Dagbladet, that a Whitworth cannon, which was being tested 
July, of such metropolitan volunteer corps as may wish to be present. | the other day at Copenhagen, suddlenly burst, killing a gunner, and carrying 
The ordinary arrangements will be. observed with. regard to ¢ pplica- away the arm of a naval officer, besides wounding several persons. The piece 
tions from corps desirous of attending on the occasion; but we believe | was a thirty-pounder, and had been fired sixteen times just before it exploded. 
that sanction will not be given for the attendance of any corps which | It had previously been discharged one hundred and twenty times, so that not the 
is not previously reported to be sufficiently advanced in battalion drill | slightest accident was apprehended. The range reached had been more than six 
to take part in the review.— Post thousand yards, and, despite the accident, the projectile in this case was sent 
oe as about three-quarters of that distance. The explosion was of the most terrific 
. ne eins . character, bursting the interior and the outer covering, and carrying the fragments 
. The robability of any general strike in the building trade 1S vastly through a heavy wooden barrier to a distance of more than one hundred yards. 
diminished by the readiness with which the men fall into the hour — ———___- 
system of payment, now becoming more widely adopted every day. It | At the monthly meeting of the Birkenhead Commissioners, held yesterday, it 
wan to be quite true that a deputation waited on Messrs. Lucas, | was stated that the income derived from Woodside Ferry—a penny ferry— 
and offered, if they would withdraw the proposal to pay by the hour, | during the month of April, was 26062. Os. 5d. against 25020. 4s, 1d. = ° ye 
to guarantee that firm against a strike for twelve mouths. This was | Tesponding month of 186). |The income for tne yea ea En ee at 
of course rejected. A sufficient number of men remain in sound mind | APT! last was 30,2790 Los, 9d. against 30,2621. 2s. 6d. for the same pers 


a 
ong - carr : the preceding year. 0 
to enable the great builders to y on their works. T i deathe in London registered in the week that ended last Saturday were 1 


124 to 103. 
The vote was then agreed to, and the House resumed, 
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} 
j more than have been shown in any previous return since the first week of March. 
| The Rev. F. Gell has just been appointed Bishop of Madras. Mr. Gell, who | They rose to 1261. The average number derived from the returns of correspond- ‘ 
has been for some time domestic chaplain to the Bishop of London, was Bell’s | ing weeks in ten previous years 1851-60, and corrected for increase of population, is 
University Scholar in 1841, and senior optime in 1843. | He was also theological | 1220, The number of persons who died last week therefore exceeds the estimated 
examiner at Cambridge from 1855 to 1859, and Whitehall preacher from 1858 to | mortality by 41.—Registrar General's Return. 
1860. cnatidenameebaenananiees une ( 
| It is stated that Mr. Faulkner, the American minister at Paris, and Mr. 
if Dallas, the American minister at London, will return to America towards the end POST SC RIPT. 
| of the present month. { 
| Accounts have been received from the African coast to March 3. Dr. Living- 
, stone and Bishop Mackenzie had gone up the River Rovooma to endeavour to] Ty the House of Lords, Lord SrratrorD DE REDCLIFFE moved 
‘ find a passage by that river into the interior, which would occupy about three three resolutions, to the effect that the House would deeply regret 














i} months. The others forming the mission remained on the island of Johanna. . : : : 

a | Drag nag : - any circumstance leading to a continuance, however brief, of the occu- | 
j a ay een wane ape ear Tigo Say. ms Anon of Syria by foreign troops beyond the 5th June, now fixed for | 
i their oad, wn withdrawal by the Paris Convention of the 15th : 


The following is an extract from a private letter to the Daily News: “ Flo- 





rence, May 2.—Yesterday the Florentine gentry had a great day, having met at 
their club and expelled therefrom the Marquis of Normanby, on the grounds that 
he had insulted King Victor Emmanuel, the Italian Army, and had permitted 
himself to be the organ of the enemies of their country in the House of Lords.” 

Blondin, of Niagara celebrity, will arrive in England on the 22nd of May, and 
make his first ascent at the Crystal Palace shortly after that date. 

A letter from Naples states that Francis II. and his queen had left Rome for 
Albano, where they intend to pass the summer. 

Queen Christina of Spain was expected at Marseilles two days back, in a 
Seek Sete from Rome, but a despatch was received announcing that she had 
—_ - by a storm to put in at Leghorn, where she will wait for finer 
weather. 


Mr. Harrison, captain of the Queen’s scholars of Westminster, has been re- 
ceived into the Roman Catholic Church. Mr. Harrison, who distinguished him 
self last Decembor by his performance in the “ Trinummus,” was first on the 
roll for election to either Christ Church, Oxford, or Trinity College, Cambridge, 
during the present week. As a matter of course he has been compelled to leave 
school, and Mr. Hetherington has been appointed captain in his place. 

After twelve years of exile, Johannes Ronge, the founder of the Neo-Catholic 
(anti-Papal) movement, has returned to Breslau, where thousands crowded to- 
gether to listen to his sermons. Fresh vigour has been imparted to the com- 
munity since his arrival in matters of Church and school. It is reported that 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of Breslau had tried to induce the President of 
Police to prevent Ronge from publicly speaking; but the chief of the police did 
not think himself warranted at present so to do. 


March ; that the late calamitous events in Syria were to be attributed 
to exclusively local causes, but also and chiefly to the general state 
of the Turkish Empire, more especially in point of revenue and ad- 
ministration ; and that the House is deeply impressed with the urgency 
of obtaining a prompt adoption and strict enforcement of such mea- 
sures as may best afford, in the spirit of the Sultan’s Hatt-humayoun of 
1856, a reliable security against the recurrence, from any cause what- 
ever, of these sanguinary conflicts. The noble lord urged in support 
of these resolutions, that they were not likely to tend to any difference 
of opinion or division—that they were not prematurely brought for- 
wan, inasmuch as the correspondence on the subject had been sit 
weeks in the hands of their lordships, and while the discussion 
give rise to no apprehension as to its effects abroad, it would strengt 
the Government in carrying out their policy, and impel the Porte to 
adopt general measures to prevent a repetition of such events as 

led to the last interference. : 

Lord Wopeuouss expressed his concurrence in some of the -, 
ments of the noble lord, but doubted the wisdom and expediency 
agreeing to the resolutions. With respect to the first, the Govern- 
ment had no reason whatever to doubt that the French troops wo! 

be withdrawn from Syria on the 5th of June. The second resolution, 
which condemned the general administration of Turkey, ves tbe 





called for, because, although the administration was defecti 
reports of our Consuls one. a picture somewhat different from 
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drawn, and showed that improvements were taking place. 
The noble Jord who had all his life been urging reforms on the Turkish 
Government, did not give it the credit it deserved for the adoption 

enforcement of these reforms. With respect to the last resolu- 
‘d not see what other course was open to our Government 








tas be they had constantly pursued—namely, to advise them in a 
frendly, spirit to adopt those measures which, by strengthening and 
‘ee the administration, and placing the financial condition of the 
empire OD asound basis, would enable it to maintain a force adequate 
to the defence of the empire and the preservation of internal tran- 
quillity. For these reasons, he trusted that the noble lord would rest 
eontented wah there ye of - ovations. not 6 
de’ ‘ollowed, in which the Marquis of CLANRICARDE, 
gi rel MALMESBURY, Earl Grey, and Earl Granviite took part. 
The Marquis of CLaNRICARDE contended that as we had incurred 
treaty obligations to maintain the integrity cf the Turkish Empire, 
we were thereby entitled to interfere in such a manner as to ensure 
administrative and financial arrangements, without which the 
empire must always be subject to such outbreaks as had led to the 
occupation of Syria. He hoped, however, that we would 
incur no more obligations of the same kind. 
The Beict = thought the qoecion, com aie of Rg ou 
isted in the fact that 1 nad too much “good advice. e 
best thing that could be done for it was to abstain from the constant 
interference on the part of foreign Powers, to which for so long a 
iod it had been subject. Earl Grey concurred in this view, and 
GRraNVILLE deprecated the pressing of the resolutions to a divi- 
sion, because, though he did not believe they would be adopted, that 
course might oo rm a aoe poe ag — 
de Redcliffe, in deference to the general wish of the House, withdrew 
is resolutions. 
* similar conversation took place in the House of Commons. 
Oy eed = A 
OHN KUSS: Sal mu rs asked for had all @ ared in the pudlc 
; and there was nothing to astify him in laying on on the table of 
the House. The Emperor of Austria had granted a liberal constitution, and 
conceded religious freedom to his Protestant subjects. That was a gratifying 
fact, and he trusted it would result in an increase of prosperity to the country, 
of happiness to the people, and of loyalty to the Emperor. The new state of 
things had given rise to many difficult questions, but he trusted the Emperor 
and King of ficngary would be able to conciliate the affections of the Hungarians, 
and maintain the unity of the Empire at large. It would be presumption in any 
English Minister to indicate how the questions at issue between the throne and 
the people of that country were to be solved, but he hoped that the difficulties 
would be overcome, and the stability of an ancient Empire secured. He believed 
the Venetians were not well affected towards Austria, and that all attempts to 
make them so had failed, so that the tenure by which the Sovereign held that 
country was most unsafe and insecure. Though the accusations against Austria 
might be, and were, exaggerated, such was the hostile feeling of the people that 
Vestas ay Pct ‘4 part Pd the om < the Empire. Austria and 
ing Venetia, could never be on those terms of amity which were 
wate for the maintenance of the — of power in Eau The reten- 
tion of Venetia must be a constant source of apprehension and weakness both to 
Italy and to Germany. He hoped the denn endl speedily come when the 
question might be settled. They had yet to see how free institutions would act 
— and ~~ the Chambers — lighten and ee pressure of 
tion. There, however, were internal questions for the people themselves to 
settle, and he could only express his coment hope that rt pe a would be to 
conduce to the —— of the people and the devotion of the Empire. 
The motion for the papers was then by leave withdrawn. 


Correspondencia Autografa of Thursday says that “Spain has 
at present entered into no engagement in reference to the annexation 
of in Sota. Slavery, however, is not to be introduced. The 
legislation will be the same as that now valid in the Antilles.” 








MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcuanGe, Fripay AFTERNOON. 


Ovr monetary news this week is rather less favourable than the last, 
demand having increased, partly because of the fall inthe American 
exchange, the present quotation being 105, $, which leaves a profit on 
the remittance of gold to that country, and partly owing to the instal- 
ment of 30 per cent. falling due on the iodo Five per Cent. Loan. 
Consols, 914, 92, closing heavily. 
he market for Foreign Securities has been very dull during 
¢ week, and most Stocks have fallen, particularly Mexican, which 
ed 1 per cent. Turkish Stock has not maintained its late rise, 
partly owing to the general dulness of business, and partly through 
ization of protits by speculators. ‘This security has been also 
somewhat vg by the recent difficulties of some Greek firms, 
which are happily, however, making satisfactory arrangements. 
_ The Foreign Exchanges rule firmer, and the current rate of money 
is about 5 per cent. 
ha following are the present prices of Foreign Stocks, viz. : 
oe, 224, i; Peruvian Four-and-a-Half per Cents, 94, 95; 
eon per Cents, 72,73; Buenos Ayres Six per Cents, 90, 
Dei itto Three per Cents, 28, 29; Venezuela, 19, 20; Ditto 
v erred, 9,10; Granada Active, 16, 17; Ditto Deferred, 54, 53; 
_ Kmmanuel, 954, 963; Sardinian, $0, 81; Spanish, 50$, 51; 
itto Deferred, 424, 423; Ditto Certificates, 5g, 53; Ditto Passive, 
» 16} ; Portuguese, 474, 473; Turkish, Old, 704, 71; Ditto New, 
6; Russian Five per Cents, 101, 103. 
way Shares have fluctuated considerably during the week, the 
werchcasion that the rupture in America will have a bad effect on 
ur = trade, and cause a falling off in the traflic receipts, together 
fn oe continued coldness of the weather, has induced large specula- 
@sales. On the slightly more favourable news from America on 
ion reaction of about } per cent. occurred, which, however, 
ee maintained; and we have, therefore, to quote the pre- 
1 Brices at a decline from those of last week, viz: Midland, 120, 
H; Great Westors, 708, 71k , Lanenshise and Yorkshire, 10s4, fos 
7 » 903, Jf; Dover, 80,804; Great Northern, 1093, 1103; 
pe to A Stock, tis, 105; Great Western of Canada, 11, 11}; Grand 








At the twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Universal Life Assu- 
rance Society, a reduction of 45 per cent. on the premiums (being 5 
per cent, more than last year), was declared. The outgoing directors, | 
the Hon. James Byng, Mr. Sergeaut Jones, and Sir Macdonald Ste- \ 
phenson were re-elected, and the proceedings terminated with a cordial : 
vote of thanks to the Chairman and Directors for their persevering 
and successful exertions. 



































































PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 










Friday. | Friday | 
3 per Cent Consol ........0c00-c00es 91j (Bank Stock, 10 per Cent........... 232 f 
Ditto for Account..... 92 India Stock, 10} per Cent ......... 225 
3 per Cents Reduced 89§ (Exchequer bills, 2d. perdiem ...!  djdis 
New 3 per Cents ... 89; ‘Exchequer Bonds, 5007...... eves 5 dis 
Annuities 1880 .., — (India Bonds, 4 per Cent. dis 
Annuities 1385 ...........00008 —_ | 


FOREIGN FUNDS, 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) | 





























































Ee op.Ct.) —— |Fremch............c.00 4$p.Ct.) — 
Belgian 4h — — /|Mexican ... 3 22¢ 
Ditto}... 4s— | —— /Peruvian... -( — 
Brazilian... —| —— /|Portuguese | - 
Buenos Ayre = _ |Russian on a —s 
Chilian ...... —i| —— /Sardinian.. — — 
Danish —| — [Spanish ........... -|— 
— | —— [Ditto New Deferred —| 42% 
_ ——— _ [Ditto Passive ..........ccccsesereresees —— 
— 994 (Turkish ... _ 71 
— — (Venezuela... — — 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
RaILways— Banks— | 
Bristol and Exeter............+++++ 984 Australasian .......csscceeeesereeees 6lg 
Caiedonian .............. aa 963 British North American (— 
Chester and Holyhead a City .. — 
Eastern Counties ..... 492 Colonia — 
Edinburgh and Glasgow.........) —— Commerc — 
Glasgow and South-Western...) —— Engl. Scott 16 
Great Northern 110 London — 
Great South. and West. Lreland London and County............++ } 35 
Great Western ..........cceeseeeesee 703 Lond. Chrtd. Bank of Australia 235 
Lancashire and Yorkshire......) 1094 London Joint Stock,...........0+ | 3 
Lancaster and Carlisle ..... | — London and Westminster . 67g 
Lond., Brighton, & South Coas 1193 National Bank .... —— 
London and Blackwall .......... 604 National Provincia — 
London and North-Western.... 938 New South Wales... —— 
London and South-Western ... 94} Oriental ........... 47h 
Manchester, Sheffield & Lincoln 41} OTTOMAN ......00000e00e —— 
aS ccccvesccerccsesevcsoncnencnces 121 Provincial of Lreland i— 
Midland Gt. Western (Ireland)} —— South Australia ......... -| S25 
North British ...........0.000seseeee+ 624 Union of Australia .. ecee 9 
North-Eastern—Berwick eo} 102 Union of London. 255 
North-Eastern—Y ork ............ 8oF Unity ....... [ — 
Oxford, Wor.& Wolverhampton| —— Docks— 
Scottish Central.........:...ceccee+s — /} East and West India ............. —— 
Scottish Midland ........ — | London | 19 
South-Eastern and Dover 80 St. Katharine —— 
Eastern of France ... — Victoria i — 
East Indian............. 100 | MIscELLANEOUS— } 
Geelong and Melbourne | — Australian Agricultural .........) —— 
Grand Trunk of Canada...... 194 British American Land — 
Great Indian Peninsular...... 97 Canada... |— 
Great Western of Canada.... 11g Crystal Palace... | 31g 
Paris and LYONS ........000000 oe Electric Telegraph /(— 
MINES— General Steam .... (— 
a —_— London Discount . | oo: 
Brazilian Imperial . —- National Discount.... mt _—- 
Ditto St. John del Rey alg Peninsular and Oriental | 7g 
Cobre Copper... — Royal Mail Steam | — 
Rhymney Iron . —— South Australian . — 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the Week ending 
on Wednesday, the 8th day of May, 1861. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued .......cccecsereees s+ee£26,490,700 | Government Debt .......000000 £11,015,100 
Other Securities ...... ° 59,900 






Gold Coin and Bullion - 11,902,248 
Silver Bullion ......s.00++s000 eoeee 713,452 
£26,490,700 £26,490, 700 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


. £14,553,000 | Government Securities (inclu- 
3,244,842 | ding Dead Weight Annuity) £10,272,938 


Proprietors’ Capital 
Res 
6,083,595 | Other Securities 19,141,648 


est ....... 
Public Deposits*. 







Other Deposits ..... 12,070,911 | Notes ..........ccse00ee ~ 6316015 
Seven Days and other Bills... 636,172 | Gold and Silver Coin ............ 857,919 
£36,588,520 £36,588,520 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of Nationa! Debt, 
and Dividend Account, 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MAY 7. 


Bankrupts.—Willian Matthias Bruster, Swansea, Glamorganshire, letterpress 
printer—Henry Carter, Oxford, painter—George Elliott, Farnham, Surrey, blacksmith 
—John Pheby, Brudenell-place, New North-road, Shoreditch, dealer in hams—Ro- 
bert Pratt, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, Bricklayer—Charles Bailey and Henry John 
Hunt Skinner, Colchester, Essex, and Lime-street, City, manufacturing chemists— 
George Todd, jun., Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, builder—Henry Blake, Shide, | of 
Wight, corn merchant—George Royce, Duddington, Northamptonshire, miller— 
William Asbury, Birmingham, engineer—Morgan Morgan, Gelligaled, Glamorgan- 
shire, grocer—John Hickson, Sheffield, builder—Samuel Wood, Liverpool, broker— 
Charles Armstrong, Salford, Lancashire, hotel-keeper. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—William Buchanan, Glasgow, house factor—John Vicars, 
Devonside, Clackmannanshire, wool-spinner—James Jamieson, Glasgow, straw hat 
manufacturer. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MAY 10. 


Bankrupts—Lewis Alpha Lewis, Fleet-street, City, bookseller and book auctioneer 
—Edward Richards Sherren, Westbourne-grove, North, Bayswater, builder—Jo- 
seph Pickering, Suffolk-street, Mile-end, and Mark-lane, City, manufacturing che- 
mist and drysalter—Thomas Colley, late of Princes-street, Westminster, tea dealer 
—John Eaton, Attleborough, Norfolk, auctioneer—Abraham Harris, Railway-place, 
Shoreditch, tobacconist—Louis Simon, Nottingham, manufacturer—William Brew, 
Liverpool, tailorm—John Miller, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, bookseller—James 
Martin, Dewsbury, boot and shoemaker—John Frederic Ruffle, Coleman-street, vill 
discounter— Samuel Harvey, Birmingham, gold and silver chain manufacturer— 
John Smith, Patrick O'Neill, and Henry Dawe Leaman, Kussia-row Milk-street, 
City, warehouseman. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_——@— 


CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 


‘T is sometimes a misfortune to be too well informed, | that Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Rhode Island, and NewY 
and it is one from which the British public suffers on | —the states nearest the scene of action—will have thi 
American affairs. Intelligence reaches them in such masses, | sand men in the field in good time, 


accompanied with such a profusion of detail, and explained 
by such an abundance of commentary, that the broad fea- 
tures of the position are scarely to be released from the 
wrappings in which they are enveloped. Yet they are sufli- 
ciently simple when once the details are thrust aside. That 
lingering doubt which seems still to affect all English minds, 
and which springs from an unwillingness to credit events 
fraught with such unmixed evil, has no place in America 
itself. There the single order of the day, which all men 
consciously or unconsciously obey, is best defined in the old 
Marshal’s habitual signal, “ Forwards!’ Two hostile nations 
are ranging themselves for battle, and their forces are rapidly 
crossing the intervening space. Every obstacle, physical and 
moral, which interfered with actual collision, is being rapidly 
removed. The leaders of the South, who retain the initia- 
tive they have always assumed, have determined to make 
Columbia their first battle-field, and their troops are pouring 
towards Washington in detachments. The nearest body has 
already arrived at Richmond, and it is caleulated that by 
the 1st of May the Southern President will have twenty- 
five thousand men ready for the attack. They have 
no hostile territory to cross to reach their goal. The 
Convention of Virginia, assembled in secret session, has 
resolved to anticipate the people, and prevent the pro- 
test of the Western division by voting the State into 
the confederacy of the South. The men of the Western 
counties, the Americans who own no slaves, and the Ger- 
mans who hold slave-labour noxious or unprofitable, will 
doubtless organize a party of their own. But they are shut 
out from the body of the State by mountains, are essentially 
slower than their rivals, whose movements are quickened by 
fear, and will probably find it to their interest to restrict 
their energies to the supply of both the combatants with 
food. They have no control over the route to Washington 


news from the West is so fragmentary and unceriain 

all the facts indeed so obscured by clouds of enthusiasm 

grandiloquence, that an accurate estimate of Northern — 

bers is not to be obtained. It would seem certain, heusens 
’ 


ork 

: rty thon. 

while this number will 

be doubled by the arrival of the Western contingents and 
5 *» 


those of the New England states. Behind them a reserve jg 
springing up which, if the war fever does not cool, wil] in 
three months amount to half a million—enthusiastic even if 
half trained. The character of these battalions it is more 
difficult to estimate, as the unlimited publicity of Amerieg 
makes every grumble seem important, but they are composed 
chiefly of two classes—the very flower of American youth, and 
the lawless, excitable seamps who, under the name of rowdi 
are the terror of every Northern city except Boston. Thegg 
men, if shot in sufficient numbers for disobedience, will makg 
good soldiers, but if the discipline fails short in steraness 
their irregular habits will detract greatly from their eff. 
ciency. Asa whole the force is probably equal to that of 
the South in courage, superior in morale, and inferior only 
in capacity for discipline and obedience. For a permanent 
contest, too, they have probably the advantage in artillery, 
The North is full of cannon, of sorts, and as a Navy Yard 
cannot well be ordered South, Mr. Floyd could not deprive 
the Federal Government of the stores intended for the ships. 
Such as they are, another week will report them in position 
for the defence of Washington, threatened by an equal army 
from the South. 

In a contest like this, in which the people supply the 
resources their Governments do not possess, materiel ig 
nothing in comparison with a cause. This is said in Eng- 
land to be lacking, but we think with only apparent justice, 
A nation which is defending its capital from attack can- 
not be said to lack a cause, even though the assailants 
should be seceders from herself. Even admitting, what we 
should strenuously deny, that the South had a claim to 
Washington, as standing on slave soil, the slave-owners 
could have no right to seize it, while still in possession of 
| their rivals, without negotiation. Still less can they pretend 





from the South, and President Davis is organizing his attack | to close the right of way between the capital and the pro 


from the base of a powerful and friendly State, occupied by 


|vinees, to annex Maryland without the consent of her 


nearly a million of whites, and able for a time to supply all | population, or declare Wheeling, tilled by freemen, part of 


necessary commissariat. His road is clear whenever he 
thinks the hour for action has arrived. 

On the other side, the obstacles which existed last week 
are disappearing with a speed which might suggest to many | 
minds the notion that Providence designed the contest to be | 
summarily fought out. Had Delaware seceded, the advance | 
of the Northern troops by sea, always slow, might have been | 
still further delayed, but Delaware has decided to support | 
the Union. Maryland again, holds all the land routes 
between Washington and the North, and for weeks Mary- 
land has been supposed heartily friendly to the South. | 
In this event the President must either have conquered 
Maryland—a difficult and tedious enterprise—or carried 
on the contest in a besieged city accessible only from the | 
sea. The action of the secret societies, however, seems | 











a confederacy based on the divine right of slavery. Least 
of all—for here the South comes in conflict with the facts of 
nature—can they expect to retain peacefully the mouths of 
rivers which drain the territory of their foes, to shut the West 
from the Mississippi, and Pennsylvania from the Potomae. 
The pretext for war is a dispute on boundaries: ample justi- 
fication, even if the case is to be judged by the narrowest 
canons of international law. In truth, however, the present 
issue is far wider and deeper than this, while other contro- 
versies lie behind, so inevitable and yet so broad, that all but 
enthusiasts shrink from looking steadily at the prospect. It 
is absolutely essential, not to this or that settlement, but to 
any settlement whatever of the existing contest, that the 
two parties should comprehend their precise comparative 
strength, and all modes of trial have been rejected save the 


rather to control the capital than the State. The mob of|sword. The South abolished trial by the ballot-box when 


Baltimore, always the most bloodthirsty in the Union, who 
attacked the Massachusetts militia, and hunted for Mr. 
Sumner to hang him for his presumption in passing through 
their city, are not apparently supported by the majority of 
the State. The people are disinclined to secede; and as the 
Northern troops are competent, if necessary, to raze Balti- 
more, the Maryland routes must be considered no longer 
closed. Indeed, one line, vid Annapolis, is already held by 
regular forces, and as soon as the Western contingents now 
assembling at Harrisburg—the point in Pennsylvania at 
which the Western strikes the Southern system of railways 
—arrive, the power of the Baltimore rowdies will be at an 
end. Civilized men will not regret if a city which fosters 
associations like the “ Blood-tubs” and Plug-uglies—associa- 
tions compared with which a gang of coiners is a civilized 
eommunity—should meet the fate it has so long deserved. 
Maryland once out of the path, the North and South stand 


face to face on their chosen battle-field. The South may be | 


considered arrived, and the North is pushing rapidly to the 
front. Two regiments of the Massachusetts Seated arrived, 
one in Washington and the other at Annapolis, while four 
New York regiments are reported in the capital. Six com- 
gee of fying artillery were in readiness at Washing- 

n, while Maine to Annapolis the road was strewed 
with regiments all marching in the same direction. The 


she revolted against the election of Mr. Lincoln. Trial by 
jargument is impossible, for the adversaries have no locus 
| standi common to them both. International diplomacy is 
equally fruitless, for each party thinks its strength enables 
it to dictate the terms. There is reason to believe that upon 
this point very wild delusions prevail upon both sides. The 
South has been taught, and believes, that the Northerners 
are cowards, incapable of organization, demoralized by labour, 
and too divided by social strife to unite for resistance to an 
aggressive and kindred republic. Lt was the South, the planters 
allege, which beat England in the last war, which con 
quered Mexico, and which furnished generals, commodores, 
and statesmen to the entire Union. ‘The North has been 
itold, and believes, that the South is ful! of Union men, 8 
frightened by the dearth of food, afraid of the mean whites, 
‘afraid of the four millions of slaves, without money, and 
without cohesion. The one delusion is perhaps as base 

as the other, but each is in its own section absolute. The 
South has for years treated the North as a strong ally treats 
a weaker but still useful friend. The North, on its part, 
has given way with that sort of facility with which men often 
yield to the tyranny of the weak. Till these delusions are 
dispelled, and North and South understand their relative 
strength and weakness with some precision, negotiation ca® 
have no permanent effect. 
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“Fe say this is the present issue, but behind it, ever draw- 
..- nearer, is the portentous issue on which American 
jities have for thirty years depended. The ultimate 
ie of the South is the predominance of slavery, the ulti- 
pate object of the North is its subjugation. As yet the 
South has the advantage of its cynicism. It acknowledges 
its evil end, while the North, aghast at the results a war on 
gavery must entail, is vainly seeking some other terminus to 
the struggle. Already, however, as the strife extends, and 
the North becomes clear that the South is no enemy to be 
despised, men are habituating themselves to a design which, 
at first, seemed too terrible for discussion. Already it is 
said slaves are property, and if Northern property is to be 
sitacked at sea, why not Southern property on land? As 
« as there remains any hope of negotiation, any conceiv- 
able via media short of a war of subjugation, the North will 
hesitate to risk the freedom of the slaves. But the moment 
that day passes, and the North finds that the slaves are the 
ime source of an enemy’s military strength, the idea of 
striking a final blow, of settling the conflict and its cause 
together, will gain ground in the national imagination. 
The idea of humanity 1s powerful in the nineteenth century, 
but care for the lives of their enemies will not long check a 
gace naturally vindictive, whose blood is mounting rapidly 
to fever heat. It is not improbable that the great contro- 
versy may be gr ey by isolated movements conducted 
single men. Already the surviving son of John Brown, 
“Qsawatomie Brown,” is collecting his friends to carry out 
his father’s plans, and, if possible, avenge his father’s execu- 
tion. There are many John Browns among the abolitionists, 
and they are not of the class which forgets that all men lie 
always under sentence of death, or stop an idea because it 
may involve a life. 
The war, we repeat, is already one for the boundaries of 
two great nations, and will become one to decide whether 
slavery shall extend or be finally extinguished. 





THE SUEZ CANAL. 

HE action of the House of Lords never appears more 
beneficial than when discussing questions of foreign 
policy. The Peers on that subject are at least as outspoken 
as the Commons, far more so than the majority of news- 
— Lord Lyndhurst has repeatedly spoken out on 
taly with a frankness only equalled by Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe when discussing the condition of the Turkish 
Empire. While utterly fearless, however, the Lords, whe- 
ther from the responsibility natural to their individual pro- 
minence, or from wider political education, or from the 
number of diplomatists in their ranks, are singularly dis- 
ereet. They contrive to discuss freely without embarrassing 
the Foreign-oflice, an art their representative rivals might 
acquire with profit. The latter are apt to oscillate between 
speeches like those of Mr. Roebuck on Venetia, which avoid 
every point really at issue, and speeches like those of Mr. 
Kinglake on Germany, made interesting by quotations from 
imperial gossip. The tact of the Lords was never better dis- 
played than in the conversation on Monday on the Suez Canal. 
object was to call the attention of the country to some 
dangerous intrigues in Egypt, convince France that the nation 
Was In accord with the Government in resisting them, and 
yet leave the very delicate negotiations in progress unetbar- 
massed by premature explanation. The end was secured, and 
the position of the intrigue carefully explained, without the 

tlightest breach of a very necessary reserve. 
The position of affairs, as explained by Lord Carnarvon and 
the late ambassador at Constantinople, is briefly this. M. 
Lesseps, concessionaire of the canal, has secured the 
authorization of the Pasha, but still awaits that of the Porte, 
which is legally essential to the work. This authority has 
n repeatedly refused, but M. de Lesseps affects still to 
consider it a postponed certainty, and, meanwhile, has com- 
menced his operations. He has induced the Pasha, by 
allurements at which we can only guess, to accept shares to 
the value of 3,500,000/., thus implicating him deeply in the 
scheme. He has commenced a ditch of some sort, through 
Which, he says, a boat of some kind will, in a few months, be 
able to pass ; an achievement which, as it was accomplished 
by Alexander three thousand years ago, is not absolutely im- 
possible. He is making, or endeavouring te make, a harbour 
on the Mediterranean side, and he is building a great 
number of oddly disposed stations, not very unlike small 
rtifications. Under cover of these works he has introduced 
an army of French workmen, whose numbers are variously 
Teported, but are certainly large, and he has acquired an in- 








fluence in Egypt not unlike that exercised by a British 
Resident at an Indian Court. Moreover, he claims not only 
the land for the canal, but for half'a mile on each side of it; 
and his agents have actually ordered Englishmen away from 
the route it is intended the canal shall traverse. He is, in 
fact, slowly but ably building up an exclusively French right 
of way between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. 

It 1s not, perhaps, very important to consider the merits 
of the project itself. It is undoubtedly true that if the 
canal could be built, India would become, for political pur- 
poses, a Mediterranean State, a result for which neither 
England nor Europe are at all prepared. The Government 
of India certainly does not want to be involved directly in 
every European war, or to be compelled to maintain a great 
fleet in waters from which the supremacy of the British flag 
has chased the chance of legitimate occupation. Nor, on 
the other hand, if Europe really understood the Indian em- 
pire, would it be quite so willing to enable England to 
fling her Asiatic strength into the European scale. A 
boundless supply of Cossacks is about the last force the 
continental powers ought to wish added to the armies of 
Great Britain. The military consequences of the canal are 
not, however, of importance, for a ship canal will never be cut. 
The simplest statement of the difficulties to be overcome is 
a suflicient answer to M. de Lesseps’s theories. To make the 
canal, engineers must first cut through a pestilent swamp, & 
trench a hundred feet broad by a depth nobody has yet ex- 
plained. Thirty feet would float frigates, but as the country 
ascends from the Mediterranean for some eighty miles, and 
then descends for about eighty more, and as water is disin- 
clined to run up-hill, the average depth will be something 
not so easily defined. M. de Lesseps, in all his calculations, 
expects water to run the reverse way of the Nile stream, 
which, as nature has an accurate idea of levels, is, to say the 
least, somewhat improbable. When he has cut this trench 
to a depth at which all the pumps now in existence will not 
prevent the water from drowning his men, he has to cut 
another through about sixty miles of solid rock, against 
which any tool, save gunpowder, will be utterly useless. 
Having accomplished this task also, he has to remove two 
shallows, one at each entrance, running each of them about 
two miles under the ocean, and acting as a permanent bar. 
This slight labour achieved, he has to fill his canal, which, as 
the levels of the two seas are identical, and both are tideless, 
must be accomplished by some invention not yet patent to 
English engineers. The resource discovered, he has only to 
keep the canal clear of the sand and mud, which will close it 
up about once a week, as it does the Mahmudieh, though that 
is flushed by the Nile, and he will have built a canal debouch- 
ing into a sea down which nothing but a steamer can ad- 
vance in less than sixty days,—making, with the remaining 
thirty, a delay slightly greater than that of the Cape route,— 
and which could be closed at will by a fleet emerging from 
the shadow of the impregnable fortress Arabs in derision 
have called Aden. 

The scheme as a speculation may be left to take care of 
itself. If Marseilles speculators like to throw away their 
gains in annoying England instead of throwing them away 
in the playing clubs which are their usual temptation, it is 
no business of the Peers to impede that step forward in 
morale. Nor is it much the part of Englishmen, with remi- 
niscences of Panama, and painful memories of Mexican 
mines, to deride any speculation recommended at once by 
philanthropy and ten per cent. But the establishment of 
French influence in Egypt is a danger which the nation 
may study with advantage as well as the Peers. 

It is, in fact, the Syrian question over again. As long as 
England retains India, so long must she maintain the neu- 
trality of Egypt. It is not a question of the Sultan’s autho- 
rity, though that has been illegally set aside, or even a ques- 
tion of French influence, though that is increasing throughout 
the world. The instant Egypt is in hostile hands, India 
becomes an extravagant charge upon the finances of Great 
Britain. Even the present army, with its almost intolerable 
expense, would be wholly inefficient. It would take an 
army of a hundred thousand men merely to render the coast 
secure, and another as large to watch the discontented 
fighting class, who would eagerly grasp at any aid which 
promised them a relief from order. We have subdued a 
revolt of those classes, and we may face frankly a European 
assault ; but even the giant power of Great Britain would 
be strained to cope at once with a mutiny and a European 
foe. The continuance of such a position for any length of 
time would be impossible, and the only alternative would 
be a war for the possession of Egypt such as even this 
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century has never seen. It is in the interest of European 
peace that the Government is bound to prohibit any step 
which leads, however remotely, to menace Egyptian inde- 

endence. And a project which introduces ten thousand 
Pooh workmen into Egypt, surrenders a route a mile 
broad to French control, a binds the Pasha under a bond 
of eight months’ revenue to obey French dictation, cannot 
be justly styled a menace too remote for consideration or 
resistance. 





COUNT LADISLAUS TELEKY. 


tigen Ladislaus Teleky is the scion of a family 

distinguished in the annals of Hungary by a long 
series of ancestors who were foremost whenever the ser- 
vices of the country demanded self-devotion and sacri- 
fice of personal interests. He was born at Szirak, in the 
county of Nodgrad, in 1814, during the momentary calm 
that preceded the reappearance of Napoleon I. upon the 
battle-field. His childhood and early youth passed away 
amidst the happy circle of a family life, and a careful do- 
mestic education did not fail to develop the germs which 
nature has laid abundantly into a bosom capable of the 
most noble inspirations. The enlightened Calvinism of 
his parents brought with itself a degree of Puritanism, 
not so rigid as to be favourable to asceticism, but suffi- 
ciently strong to develop deep religious sentiment, love of 
truth, and a great simplicity of manners. A near relation 
of his, the late President of the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences, and one of the high dignitaries of the realm, Count 
Joseph Teleky, seems, above all others, to have influenced 
the tender mind of the lively boy ; nor could it be otherwise 
when we recal to mind the great moral qualities and the 
profound knowledge which rendered him during life an 
object of esteem to all who had the happiness of being ad- 
mitted into his intimacy. 

When, in 1828, the stormy Diet gave utterance to all the 
wrongs which have been inflicted upon the nation ever since 
the dangers from French domination disappeared, there can 
be no doubt whatever that in the hospitable halls of the 
manorial castle frequent meetings of political friends oc- 
curred in which the grievances of the country were dis- 
cussed. Ladislaus, notwithstanding his extreme youth, 
must have learned already in those days how Austria was 
wont to repay the sacrifices made by the nation, because, 
during all the different stages of his later political career, 
that one feature—the keen resentment of ingratitude—was, 
and remained, predominant in his character. 


The Telekys, being magnates of Transylvania as well as of 
Hungary (they are possessed of large estates in each 
county), it is easily explained that Count Ladislaus, after 
a successful apprenticeship, acquired practically in the 
county discussions of Négrad, appeared on the stage in the 
Upper House of Transylvania. He did so upon mature 
consideration, and not without having taken advice from 
competent authorities. Great objects were to be aimed 
at in that remote corner of the common country: 
Transylvania was to be prepared for the wnion with 
Hungary, but before that final result endless obstacles 
were to be removed, the Principality being much behind 
Hungary as regards reform and progress. It may be said 
that, after Baron Vesselényi, nobody did more in Tran- 
sylvania to raise the national conscience, to unite the dif- 
ferent shades of Liberalism under one standard, than Count 
Ladislaus Teleky, partly by his caustic power of speech, 
and still more by his charming manner of writing, in which 
one was as sure to be won over by the inherent validity of 
argument, as to be delighted by the external beauty of 
style. 

As is always the case with men really great, his influ- 
ence grew stronger with his years. In the county sittings 
at Pesth, previous to the memorable Diet of 1840, and 
during the Diet itself, of which he was a member, he dis- 
played such a wide range of views, that he was accepted as 
the most advanced among the Hungarian aristocracy. It 
was from that moment that his admiration for Széchenyi 

to diminish, whereas the friendship and identity of 
principles between himself and Kossuth became every day 
more evident and stronger. He saw already, at that early 
date, that Hungary, once abandoning the narrow walks of 
feudal institutions, could not be allowed to stop half way, but 
would be obliged to go the whole length of reform, accord- 
ing to the wants of modern civilization. “ It is not enough,” 


ou must enlarge the same, and make root 
= else you will be swept away by the tide.” sie People, 
There was inherent in his character a certain 
gallant chivalry, which never abandoned him for 
ment, however embittered the strife might be. i. - 
a thorough gentleman, in the most noble acceptation oa 


kind of 


word, rebuking without hesitation what was se fa 7 
conscience or not in accordance with the high ideas he 


entertained about parliamentary duties, but he was hever 
personal, and, after the battle was over, he would shak 
hands heartily with his able antagonist (at that tim : 
D , as he would with the enlightened, hig 
but moderate Count Széchenyi, or with his cuttingly sh 
and logical democratic friend Szentkirdlyi. Political Be 
ligious freedom had never a champion more sincere in hig 
convictions—less influenced by outward motives in his public 
struggles. His antagonists dreaded him for his power of 
reasoning; but they could not withhold the esteem due tg 
his noble character. 

He took a prominent part in the labours of the Diet of 
1847-48, and left afterwards for Paris, as an Envoy of th 
Hungarian nation. It is not our purpose at present to enter 
into details as regards his stay in France. Suffice it to say 
that, notwithstanding the manifold schisms which divided 
French society at that moment, he was highly esteemed } 
the leading men of the different political sections for the 
amiability of his social intercourse. Our readers will ye. 
member how Ladislaus Teleky was delivered, by the Saxon 
Minister Beust, to Austria—delivered according to some clan. 
destine convention said to have been concluded between the 
two Governments for the mutual extradition of criminals!— 
and then delivered, torn, as he said, from his country by force 
and restored to it by violence. We may mention, however, 
that the promise said to have been given to the Emperor not 
to interfere in politics is a mere invention of Austrian offi- 
cials. He was elected for the county of Abony, and his 
speech clearly displays his principles : 

“Thirteen years ago you elected me to be your representative at the 
Diet, as you do it to-day. It was on the day when our constitutional inde- 
pendence became a reality—when, by an. equal share in rights aud burdens, 
a complete fusion of our national interests took place. Glorious battles, and 
unheard of sufferings separate us from that happy day, and {no time is left to 
the exile to relate or to hear the tale of miseries, because the moment for new 
struggles is near at hand.” After having alluded to the promises mentioned in 
the diploma of October 26, he goes on asking: “ Are the laws of 1848 then to 
be reinstated—is the integrity of the realm severed? That which is offered to us 
is a mere illusion, and even during the time of elections, our countrymen 
are mercilessly torn away from us, as has recently been the case with Asbéth and 
many others. Not even the press and the administration of police have been left 
in our hands. The attempts to crush us are of three different kinds: they try 
to separate us into factions by means of bribes and threats; they excite the 
different races living in the country against us; and they use slander and calumny 
to deprive us of the sympathy of civilized nations. Our duties amidst such 
machinations are clearly defined: we must abide by the the laws of 1848 to the 
last, not give up a single point of them. To make a bargain at such a price 
would be worse than to go home to our constituents without having framed a 
single new article of law. We must extend the great principles laid down in 
those laws: do away with the last remains of feudal iniquities ; establish 
firmly the absolute freedom and equality of religion and culte; carry out the 
emancipation; of the Jews; and show by words and deeds to our brethren of a 
different tongue that we have a sincere wish to be on the best terms with them. 
We must prove to the world that we are the friends of freedom, independence, 
and progress, at home and abroad.” For his brethren in exile Teleky claims 2a 
unconditional return by right; and in his political creed he declares that the 
estimates and the levies form the most essential privileges of the Diet. 

He dies at the very noon of manhood, not yet fully forty- 
seven years old; he disappears from the scene of political 
activity in a moment when his undaunted courage was most 
wanted; he vanishes from amidst his kindred when he 
became alinost a subject of worship with them. And how 
did it happen? He was found dead one morning in his room, 
a pistol being near the spot to show that he had committed 
suicide. God, in His intinite wisdom and justice, may pass 
judgment upon the sad event; human ingenuity will never 
be able to unravel it. But one circumstance we must re 
when speaking of the disastrous occurrence. It is)ust a year 
since the great patriot Count Stephen Széchenyi was found 
dead in his room with a pistol in his hand. It is reported on 
good evidence that the pistol must have been put into the dea 
man’s hand after the murder was completed; never could a 
man, after having shot himself, keep his hand, and with it @ 
pistol, in such a position. Every one who knew the Sunt 
of Dr. Jérgens, and the unfeigned kindness with which the 
soul-sick Széchenyi was treated during so many years, Was 
convinced that the murderer must sought elsewhere. 
The assassination of Teleky proves that the same hand 8 
still at work. 


€), Count 
h-tminded, 











he would say, “to open the doors of your entrenchments, 
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THE LAW OF THE AMERICAN SEAS. 


civil war in the States, besides the general injury to 

; humanity, threatens to inflict a special mischief upon 
commerce by unsettling maritime law. Most of the prin- 
ciples hitherto observed are wholly or partially unsuited to 
so unexpected a condition of affairs, and every application 
of the law involves millions of property, perhaps even the 
future of States. Sir Richard Bethell, whose influence on 

‘ticians we last week denied, is this week arbiter of an 
important branch of politics. A blunder on his part may 
cost us more than one by the Foreign Secretary. ‘Take, for 
instance, the question of the rights of belligerents. Lord 
John Russell states, acting on advice, that the principle in 
force is to admit any power as a belligerent possessed of a 
certain amount of force. The South possesses such a force, 
and must therefore be recognized as a belligerent. This 
amounts in practice to a recognition of the South for all 
maritime purposes, and will create extreme irritation in the 
Government with which, for moral reasons, Great Britain is 
bound to sympathize. England, of course, is bound to ad- 
here to a principle if clearly defined, but this rapid decision 
seems to indicate a slight bias towards the South. 

Then as to blockades. A blockade, it is announced, to be 
respected must be effective, a principle perfectly intelligible. 
But it is one America has not yet accepted, she indeed 
having lately raised the strange point that no State can 
blockade its own ports. The latter quibble, invented to 
compel the King of Naples to restore an American ship 
seized off Palermo, will, of course, be silently laid aside. 
But no one can doubt that the North will interpret 
“effective” blockades as loosely as it can, or that a violation 
of an ineffective blockade will produce intense irritation in 
the American mind. It is true the European Powers, as 
matters stand, can enforce their own principle, but this 
country does not desire, in enforcing it, to drift into a posi- 
tion of hostility to men who are contending against an in- 
surrection raised by slave power. 

These points, however, are simple compared with those 
involved in the question of neutral goods. Northern goods, 
for example, may be taken in British vessels by Southern 
privateers. Are those goods liable to seizure or not ? 
Clearly, if the Southern Confederacy were not entitled to 
the rights of belligerents, they could be punished as pirates. 
But they are declared entitled, and the law is still to 
be sought. By European law, settled at the Treaty of 
Paris, “the neutral flag covers enemies goods, with the ex- 
ception of contraband of war.” But this law has never 
been formally recognized by America, which did not accede 
to the Convention of Paris. It is in accord with the right of 
neutrals so long upheld by America, but it is not the recog- 
nized law, and will be far less popular now that it will 
transfer the carrying trade at once to the British flag. 

Then again as to privateers. The European world has 
agreed to abolish privateers. America has distinctly refused 
to accept that arrangement. Are privateers to be recognized 
ornot? If they are not, they must be treated as pirates, 
and the Southern marine is at once swept off the seas. If 
they are, of what value is an arrangement to which one of the 
greatest of maritine States refuses to accede, and is allowed 
to continue to refuse ? The complications are endless, and 
Lord Palmerston distinctly refused even to reply to ques- 
tions on the law the Government intended to enforce. Every 
vessel, therefore, which sails for America, sails with a liability 
to attack, the extent of which its owners cannot appreciate. 

Perhaps the simplest and, in the end, the fairest arrange- 
ment would be to notify that the European Governments 
intended to enforce their own law except as regards pri- 
vateers. But this rule implies a wide exception in favour of 
the South, and we hold that the radical principle of British 
policy should be, granted a doubt, to explain that doubt in 
favour of the North. It is with them, and not with slave- 
owners, that our permanent sympathies must lie, and our 
interests are not very deeply endangered. We want nothing 
of the South except cotton, and, friendly or hostile, she must 
either sell her cotton or perish from inability to feed her 
slaves. To carry out the whole law of Europe is, however, 
impossible without coercing North as well as South, and the 
partial arrangement brings some large advantages. 1t would 
give to the British the whole of the carrying trade, both 
North and South, and preserve the communication of both 
parties with each other and the European world. It would 
enable the North and South to ship their wheat and cotton, 
and thus reduce the amount of suffering this iniquitous war 





must, in any case, produce, by exempting the North from 
the stoppage of her trade, and Lancashire from the inter- 
ruption of her cotton supply. 


“JUSTICE TO TRELAND.” 


RISHMEN are never tired of saying that Englishmen 
cannot understand them, and, certainly, there are points 

on which Englishmen may justly confess their want of coms 
prehension. Sympathy, for example, seems to act on your 
true Milesian like his own alcohol, first comforting and then 
maddening him. The English respect for the rights of pro- 
perty did not restrain Englishmen from sympathizing with 
the tenantry evicted by Lord Plunkett, or the cottiers sent 
adrift by Mr. Adair. Article after article called in question 
the Bishop’s Christianity and the layman’s sense of justice 
till Irishmen began to fancy an agrarian millennium at hand, 
when a landlord should be stalked like any other large game, 
and ownership mean only the obligation to pay rates. Ac- 
cordingly, the friends of the peasantry have taken one step 
forward, and transferred their virulence from proprietors 
who unduly stretch their rights to proprietors who exercise 
any rights at all. A family named Cormack, it seems, has 
held an estate under the House of Ormond for some two 
hundred years. The lease terminated the other day, and the 
Marchioness of Ormond signified to the representative of the 
Cormacks, a lady just married, that it would not be renewed. 
‘The motive assigned was the absence of improvement on the 
estate, and the refusal, in spite of offers of increased rent, was 
declared final. In England such a proceeding might be 
considered harsh, the right of a tenant of long standing to 
remain being practically admitted, but under no cireum- 
stances could it be a subject of newspaper comment, and, 
least of all, a ground of aecusation against the constitution. 
They manage things differently in Ireland. A Mr. Welply, 
apparently a gentleman of position, certainly a man of con- 
siderable fortune, describes the whole affair in the Nation in 
a letter occupying about six feet of type, and which, in its 
way, is a valuable addition to comic literature. He com- 
mences, of course, with a glowing description of the marriage 
of Miss Cormack, then diverges into two feet of narrative on 
the Cormack pedigree, then, slipping suddenly into sense, 
argues that the tenant has a right to his improvements, and 
then winds up with a magnificent peroration. “The mar- 
chioness, with a woman’s heart and a mother’s feelings, has 
exterminated, with every circumstance and element that can 
embitter the deed, a young lady who is just a bride, a girl 
of polished manners, highly educated, gentle, charitable, 
humane.” To exterminate in Irish means, it seems, to refuse 
the renewal of a lease. Let the marchioness, he continues, 
with a burst of true Irish poetry, “hang out a black 
flag on the summit of her proud castle which overhangs 
in frowning majesty the peaceful Nore, as it gently glides 
through Kilkenny.” The letter is studded with such gems, 
but it is not to them we desire to call attention. Men in 
England, irritated with what they conceive a wrong, often 
write just as much nonsense, though scarcely in so poetical 


a strain. But it is only in Ireland, we think, that a news- 


‘|paper could be found to print such a contribution, and 


endorse it in such virulent trash as this: 

“Tt is intolerable, this accumulation of misery—this 
heaping up of horror. The heart sickens, the brain reels, 
as we witness the incessant wrong—as outrage succeeds to 
outrage—as new wounds are made, and old wounds re- 
opened—and the blood and tears of our country are kept for 
ever flowing! We sce these things, and mourn; we 
look sadly into one another’s faces; and, mayhap, tell over 
and over again our longing for some blessed, some heaven- 
sent convulsion, that would -purify the air, and blast and 
burn down with the lightning of God’s vengeance the fertile 
source of so much evil.” 

The “ fertile source” to be blasted is of course England, 
which is to be destroyed by the Almighty because an Jrish 
family thinks it expedient not to renew a lease! It is, of 
course, a grievous thing that soldiers should be employed, as 
seems to have been the case, to take possession of a private 
house, but the oppression rests, not with the Butlers, but 
with those who iencntiion opinion to such a degree that an 
ordinary transfer of a lease cannot be effected without a 
display of foree. The language of the Nation, the powerless 
advocate of defeated principles and an extinguished faction, 
which considers Meagher a patriot and Mitchell a statesman, 
is not perhaps of much importance. But when Englishmen 
lack arguments to prove that tenant right in Ireland will be 
fatal to property, they may fiud them in incidents and lan 
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guage such as these. When the transfer of a lease can be 
denounced as a crime, the rights of property need no weak- 
ening from the law. 





MR. GLADSTONE ON THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 


HE debate on Tuesday night on the Ionian Islands, if 
T apparently purposeless, was at least instructive. Mr. 
Maguire, the mover of the debate, it is true, asked only for 
papers he did not expect to get, and information he did not 

articularly wish to obtain. His topic was the claims of the 

onians, but his design was to expose Lord John Russell’s 
theory on the rights of nationalities. Mr. Gladstone, how- 
ever, in reply, really added largely to our knowledge of the 
social condition, wants, and difficulties of the islanders. He 
pointed out, with a clearness which left nothing to be desired, 
the real obstacles to improvement, and he swept away a host 
of fallacies which have hitherto impeded all sound opmion on 
the Ionian claims. 

Among the first of these must be counted the impressions 
which prevail as to the true character of island opinion. 
According to one set of politicians, the cry for “ Hellenism” 
is raised only by sentimental theorists, and unscrupulous 
demagogues, by, as it were, the Oxford dons and Manchester 
men of the Protectorate. By another set, the cry is regarded 
as the natural out-turn of a constitution based on a suffrage 
which entrusts power a to the populace. The facts 
demolish both these theories. The suffrage, though compa- 
ratively wide, is positively confined to a very limited and 
excessively corrupt body of electors. The franchise belongs 
to about eight thousand persons out of two hundred and fifty 
thousand. The masses, who do not vote, are described by 
Mr. Gladstone as a “ good” docile race, easy to govern, not 
hating England at all, but still penetrated by a strong 
sense of Hellenic nationality. They hope for absorption into 
a Greek Empire, though aware that they must wait the 
a pointed time. The educated class, who do vote, entertain 
this sentiment in a stronger degree, and as this is the only 
subject of political interest in the islands, the leading politi- 
cians, who fill all offices, employ this as their one effective 
“ery.” Even when assembled in Parliament, their power, 
except for declamation, is exceedingly limited. They cannot 
initiate any bill, have no real control of the public revenue, 
and not even a nominal control over the Executive. They 
are subject to exile at the discretion of the High Commis- 
sioner, and do not usually concern themselves with the mu- 
nicipal grievances they might reform. 

The Tory Administration who despatched Mr. Gladstone 
to the islands endeavoured to remedy allthis. They offered 
to make the Ionians really free, to abolish the power of exile 
or “high police,” to surrender the absolute power of the 
purse, and to invest the Assembly with high and increasing 
authority over the Executive. The offer was immediately 
refused, for two reasons. The publication of Sir J. Young’s 
despatch had inflamed the hopes of the Hellenists, and every 
man in the Assembly is interested in the present condition 
of affairs. Everybody is paid, and paid high. The Members 
are paid, the Municipalities are paid, and the officials are 
paid, till the republic, with no army and no navy, is one of 
the most highly taxed countries of tke world. The new con- 
stitution would have abolished salaries, and members and 
constituencies alike declined to surrender the tangible re- 
wards of virtue and sedition. The offer fell to the ground, 
and the Executive, which has by law power to raise a revenue, 
is compelled to dispense with even the appearance of con- 
stitutional freedom. 

Thus far we can accompany Mr. Gladstone with interest 
and pleasure, but his deductions from these facts strike us 
as both fallacious and weak. He is evidently at heart a Pan- 
Hellenist. He would retain the islands, but only because 
their retention involves the safety of the Greek provinces 
still included in European Turkey. We could not, he says, 
give up the islands in deference to the principle of nation- 
ality, vet compel the people of Candia, Thessaly, and Albania 
to remain under a Mahometan sovereignty. ‘The islands, he 
thinks, are worthless to Great Britain. Corfu is not of much 
use as a military station. Zante offers no position from 
which to influence the great Eastern question. The only 
grounds for retaining them are the peace of Europe, and 
the necessity of fulfilling obligations undertaken, not to the 
Tonians, but to the four Powers. We have no faith what- 
ever in this lazy policy which is coming into favour 
of giving up whatever it is troublesome to retain. On just 


| Gibraltar up to Spain, surrender Hong Kong to the an 
and even aiten the Red River to the yard ne 
vermin on its banks. We acquired the Seven Islands ron 
we have ruled them for nearly half a century, and our bys, 
ness is not to give them up, but so to govern them that a 
themselves shall strongly desire our government. N: 
tionality is a necessity for a nation, but the first qualit t 
a nation is ability to stand alone. The islands ri f 
union with Greece, would be merely a scene of intri aa 
begun by foreign powers, and ending in virtual depen ence 
on the nearest and most powerful. Nobody desires the ng. 
tionality of Italy, in order to make her an a anage of 
France. To secure good government may be difficult but 
it is as difficult in India or in Ireland, and if either coun 
were unanimous against our rule, we should retain them 
none the less. Perhaps the very best means to the end 
would be the plan suggested by Sir Bulwer Lytton. Ay 
honestly free government is at least in accordance with oyp 
institutions, and it has never yet been tried. If to a sound 
constitution we add a right to enter the general service of the 
Empire and carry that right into effect, we shall remove that 
stoppage on careers, which is to all races with imagination 
the worst effect of a foreign and unsympathetic supremacy, 
The Ionians, we may be told, refuse our offer, but the petu- 
lance of a petty Assembly should not interfere with the 
policy of a State. The offer is a just one, and, confident in 
its justice, we can afford to wait till it is accepted, though 
the acceptance comes from the grandsons of the present ge. 
neration. It is not by skulking from momentary difficulties 
that world-wide empires are maintained. 





THE PROSPECTS OF AUSTRIA. 


: ee prospects of constitutional government in Austria, in 

spite of some encouraging signs, are not, we fear, im: 
a The Parliament, it is true, is unexpectedly good, 

oth as a representative and a constitutional assembly. The 
Upper House is filled with men whose names are historical 
and possessions princely, men really competent to the posi 
tion English feeling assigns to Peers. The objection that 
they are too conservative seems worthless; the business of 
an Upper House is to be conservative, and there is a vast 
mass of traditional loyalty, social prejudice, and ultramontane 
opinion in Austria which the Upper House fairly represents, 
“ Representation” does not mean, whatever Manchester may 
think, the representation only of democracy. The Lower 
House seems fairly composed of landowners, men of sub- 
stance, professionals, and liberal leaders, with sufficient 
variety to give flavour to debate, and create the necessary 
party spirit. 

There can be little doubt either that the strength of the 
central Government is greatly increased by the adhesion of 
the Reichsrath to the principle of unity. That adhesion 
opposes to the Hungarians not only the determination of the 
sovereign, but the will of a large and civilized population. It 
is one thing to reckon with the Kaiser and his army, and an- 
other to defeat the Emperor, his soldiery, and twenty millions 
of civilized men. The Hungarians, though still apparently 
firm, are obviously undecided as to the wisdom of an overt 
struggle for separation. They are quitting their position of 
inaction at several points. ‘They have abandoned the notion 
of repudiating the Austrian debt. They are paying taxes 
under military compulsion. They are ready to vote an 
address, though it will be a list of grievances. They have 
not demanded the recal of the army. The death of Count 
Teleky, by replacing power with M. Deak, will increase a very 
observable tendency to compromise. Even, indeed, if they 
hold firm, the Emperor is in a good position for diplomatic 
arrangements. He can negotiate as chief of a state visibly 
united on Hungarian questions, and which is, when united, 
the stronger of the two. He can, therefore, to a large extent, 
impose conditions, if not as King of Hungary, then as 
Emperor of the stronger half of the allied federation, a power 
which in 1860 he did not possess. 

But though the prospects of the reigning House, and 
therefore of Austria as a European State, are decidedly im- 
proved, the prospects of constitutional freedom are still far 
from satisfactory. The Reichsrath strikes no root into the 
soil. So long as the Emperor chooses to maintain 4 Parlia- 
ment, the Parliament will exist, but that_ independent 
strength which should spring from connexion with the 
people seems grievously deficient. The main evil is not m 
the absolutist tendencies of the sovereign, but in the ina- 





the same grounds we might surrender one half of our colonial 
empire, let Lower Canada reunite itself to France, give 


bility of the people to comprehend that a constitution 1s @ 
means and not an end. Everybody complains that it 1s m- 
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perfect, without considering that the means of ensuring | pleaded for the effacement of this stigma on British honour. 


rfection rest not with the throne but with them- 
saves. The Austrian papers murmur, for example, that 
members are not absolutely “ inviolable’—may be punished, 
that is, for speeches within the walls of Parliament. No de- 
fect could be more grievous; but what stops the Lower 
from correcting it? They have only to vote them- 


t ° 
oe exsuption from the police, and refuse to consider any 


business till that privilege is conceded. Freedom of speech 


in the English House of Commons is not secured by law, 
but by prescription backed by irresistible power. Then, 
sy the Radicals, Ministers are not responsible. What 
stops Parliament from making them so, and refusing to vote 
taxes till the Minister they disapprove is formally dismissed? 
§ with the right to octroyer laws, still claimed by the 
throne, the control of the army, and the reform of the police. 
Nobody in his senses expects a Sovereign to part with any 
substantial power he can retain, and the business of Constitu- 
tionalists is to see how much they can constitutionally take. 
They must buy freedom as the English did. If the Reichs- 
nth is unwilling to claim what it requires, or powerless to 
contend with the popular devotion to the throne, then, 
indeed, the experiment must fail, for Austria is not prepared 
for constitutional government; but to moan over the dis- 
honesty of a Court which wants to retain all power is simply 
childish, All Courts crave power, all sound freedom has 
been won by contests of one kind or another, and the first 
advantage of a Parliament is, that it enables the people to 
win their freedom without an armed struggle. This truth 
the Austrians have yet to learn, and, instead of struggling 
for their own views, they sit with their mouths open waiting 
for benefits from above. Experience and the rise of party 
feeling may correct this disposition to depend, but, till it is 
corrected, the Austrian Parliament is a mere deliberative 
council, tolerated as long as its action is pleasing to the 
Kaiser. 

The old Reichsrath, ostensibly a mere council, secured 
publicity by refusing to proceed without it, and its votes 
instantly became important to the Court. The present 
Reichsrath, if we only trust the accounts which reach Eng- 
land, is afraid to move for the security of its own privileges, 
and, while that fear endures, must of necessity be para- 
lyzed. 

‘The ultimate success or failure of the experiment will 
probably depend upon the tone adopted in the Upper 
House. The Austrian aristocracy is a real aristocracy, with 
a history, a hold upon the soil, and a distinct place in the 
imaginations of the people. ‘The one thing probably that 
an Emperor of Austria dare not do is to alienate the Upper 
House, except when certain of the sympathy of the Lower. 
The Peers have an independent existence, and if they chose 
to lead the people, to place themselves, as the English Peers 
have repeatedly done, in the vanguard of Reform, they may, 
while increasing their own social weight, compel the throne 
to respect parliamentary institutions. It is not certain 
even yet that their special form of patriotism, extreme sensi- 
tyeness to the European position of Austria, may not induce 
them to adopt this line. That such a course would result 
an immense increase of their own prestige is scarcely to 
be questioned ; but they are hemmed in by coteries, and their 
fist action is anything but encouraging to the friends of 
regulated freedom. They have adopted a system of secret 
aittings, which, though it may increase the freedom of 
debate, will deprive them at once of that popular support 
— any action in the direction of progress must be 





THE BARON DE BODE 


| ge more the De Bode case is before the public, and 
VV Attorney-General Sir Richard Bethell is looking into 
is merits. We trust, for the honour of England, that as 
be will look with clear eyes, so he will decide with his clear 
mind ; that he will take it up as becomes the first lawyer of 
day, and form his opinion upon legal principles. 
ere is a flagrant and inveterate injustice ; one so old that 
people have got tired of hearing of it, but one so flagrant 
that it will be heard. The denial of Baron de Bode’s claim 
a blot upon the national honour; for the fact is that the 
mtish nation has actually embezzled the money that should 
ve been paid to the De Bodes. Part of that money was 
mee in the clutches of George IV. ; he spent it on that 
ttive piece of architecture, Buckingham Palace, and the 
an of Commons, determined to be the only delinquent, 
Wiched it back again. Over and over again we have 


Over and over again we have recited the facts; and once 
more—let us hope for the last time—we recite them again. 
Baron Charles de Bode, a natural born British subject, held 
property in Alsace at the time of the French Revolution, 
'and he ceded that property to his son Clement. To avoid 
| the fury of the Jacobins the father and son fled from France. 
The revolutionary tribunals confiscated the property of all 
emigrés, and, of course, that of the De Bodes. When com- 
bined Europe overcame the first Empire, and compelled a 
‘surrender of the spoil carried off by Napoleon, it was ar- 
ranged that France should compensate British subjects 
| whose properties had been confiscated. For this purpose 
5,500,000/. were paid over to England, and a Commission 
was appointed to satisfy the claimants. Incompetent for 
the task, as Lord Lyndhurst showed in 1852, these gentle- 
men refused to do justice to Baron de Bode on a variety of 
pleas which have proved to be unfounded, and by resorting 
to a most unjustifiable distortion of the convention under 
which they acted. These gentlemen actually wished to 
make the claimant prove that his property was confiscated 
as British property, whereas, to quote Lord Lyndhurst, there 
was nothing in the convention to justify that extraordinary 
course. On the contrary, on the very face of the conven- 
tion those cases were included which did not come under 
the decrees against British property “as such.” Here the 
injustice began. It was continued, because the act giving 
effect to the treaty made the Privy Council the sole Court 
of Appeal, and limited that Court to the consideration of 
evidence taken before the Commissioners. This is amazing! 
The value of a Court of Appeal consists in the fact that 
before it the evidence in all its fulness may come out and 
the mistakes of the Court below, if any, be rectified. But 
under this stupid act the very Court of Appeal was simply 
a Court for rehearing what had been heard before, and all 
new lights were excluded. The Privy Council decided against 
the claimant, and then he had recourse to a “ petition of 
right.” Then followed a trial before a jury, which resulted 
in a verdict wholly in favour of the claimant. It was 
proved that Baron de Bode was a British subject; that he 
did hold the property when revolutionary violence drove 
him away; that the transfer of it to his son was duly made ; 
and that upwards of 400,000/. out of the 5,500,000/. set apart 
to satisfy these claims “ remained unapplied.” The Govern- 
ment of Sir Robert Peel traversed this finding, and the case 
went before the Court of Queen’s Bench. Here again all 
the facts were proved, but between the claimant and justice 
stood that stupid Act of Parliament which gave so preposte- 
rously limited a jurisdiction to the Privy Council, and which 
moreover provided that the money should be applied to 
discharge the claims of those persons in whose favour the 
Commissioners had adjudicated, and that the surplus, after 
satisfying such claims, should be paid over to the Lords of 
the Treasury to be disposed of as they should think fit. The 
Judges, therefore, who had just found that the claimant had 
suffered a grievous injustice, could not comply with the 
Queen’s command and “let right be done,” because this act 
stood between justice and them. 

The simple facts, then, are these. A large sum of money 
was paid over to the English Government to compensate 
injured British subjects. Some five millions of that sum 
were duly expended in this business. There remains above 
400,000/., and there remains, to the disgrace of our country, 
one unsatisfied claimant. What right have we to keep this 
money ? Surely it is a case of embezzlement on a national 
scale. “If I am asked,” said Lord Lyndhurst, in 1852, 
“ Where is the money to come from ? my answer is shortly 
this: It iseither in the hands of the Lords of the Treasury, 
or it has been applied to some public service. If it has been 
applied to some public service, it has been so applied in 
relief of the public, and the public, therefore, are bound to 
bring forth the fund.” Most surely. If it is wrong in a 
trustee to misappropriate or withhold the funds of a trust, 
it is stil! more wrongful in the Government of a nation, for 
that Government is the guardian of the law, bound to see it 
obeyed by others, bound also itself to obey the law. So 
long as a British Government exists which refuses to restore 
this money to the right owner, so long shall we, as a nation, 
be justly open to the charge of repudiation. 

THE PARLIAMENT. 
HE defeat of the Lords on the tea duties was more con- 
clusive than at first appeared. Mr. Disraeli was under- 








stood, when the numbers were first announced, to threaten 
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another division on the resolution for the repeal of the paper 
duty ; but on Monday it was evident he was not prepared. 
The committee was very thinly attended, and the leader of 
the Opposition contented himself with reserving his right to 
resist whenever he saw fit. The check did not improve the 
temper of his followers, who, on the following day, made 
an effort to gain time. The motions on the notice paper 
were eagerly pressed, and members talked against time on 
Ionian constitutions, the laws of Jersey, Irish tramways, 
turnpikes, and the conduct of the business of the House. 
These devices failing, Lord Robert Cecil fell back on a still 
more venerable expedient. In default of a case he abused 
plaintiff's attorney. In language which was, we suspect 
designedly, pushed to the uttermost limit of Parliamentary 
decorum, he taxed Mr. Gladstone with an intention to 
“subdue ” the House of Lords, and violate the privileges of 
the Commons. Mr. Gladstone told him to amend his voca- 
bulary, but nevertheless withdrew his motion till Thursday, 
when, all parties having cooled down, it was carried by a 
vote of 100 to 54. The paper duty is therefore at an end. 
There are still formulas to be gone through, and the Lords 
may resist the amalgamation of all the resolutions into a 
single bill, which deprives the Lords of their right of veto. 
But Lord Derby has denied the -intention of the Peers to 
resist the abolition of the tax; and in the face of his state- 
ment, an amendment in the Commons to support the privi- 
leges of the Lords cannot be of serious importance. Mr. 
Gladstone has carried his budget, and the country has lost a 
million stirling of its revenue. 

Some curious ideas were expressed during the debate as 
to the operation of the paper duty, in contradistinction to 
the excise. Mr. Maguire said the trade was ruined, as the 
great journals would buy all their paper abroad. England 
could never compete with the foreigner, and twenty-five 
papers had already made contracts with the Belgian manu- 
facturers. This is the oldest nonsense of Protection. If it 
were true, the consumers are a hundred to one on the pro- 
ducers, and their interests ought to be considered first. But 
it is only true temporarily. The English manufacturer has 
machinery, energy, and capital equal, or superior to, those of 
his continental rival, and as to rags he has just as many as 
he had before the paper duty was removed. The supply 
may not increase fast enough ; but it has suffered no diminu- 
tion. As to the protecting duty, it is just equal to the ex- 
cise, and the relief to the English is as great as to the 
foreign producer. In less than two years the inventive- 
ness let loose by the withdrawal of the duty will have dis- 
covered materials adapted if not to supersede rags at least 
to eke out the supply. The removal of the excise must 
benefit the trade; but whether it was sound policy to starve 
the Government in order to accelerate that benefit one 
twelvemonth is a question which members, when asked for 
a shilling income-tax, will not be quite so ready to answer. 

For the rest the party-fight seems to have invigorated the 
House, and we have had some discussions during the week 
of value. The debate on the Ionian Islands cleared away 
many current fallacies, and the discussion on American affairs, 
though it: led to no conelusion, proved that Government 
was aware of the immense importance of a sound decision. 
The short debate on the improv@ment of labourers’ cottages 
presaged an invaluable social reform, and the dower granted 
without a division to the Princess Alice on her marriage 
with the heir of Hesse Darmstadt, ‘indicated the approval 
of the nation for an alliance which adds a sixth though a 
small throne to the possessions of the reigning House. 





THE COTTAGES OF THE POOR. 

IR L. Palk has done the public a service in introducing a bill for 
S the improvement of labourers’ cottages. His measure will 
scarcely pass, for it is encumbered with details, and introduces too 
many new principles for members to accept them all at once. It 
takes a session or two to let a new idea permeate society. But the 
introduction of the bill, and the respectful treatment it has received, 
gives the question a Parliamentary standing, and paves the way for 
more feasible reforms. The mere admission that the lodging of the 
poor is not a subject only for landlords is an immense advance, sure 
to produce its ultimate result. 

As to the need of interference, opinion seems to be tolerably de- 
termined. There are doubtless wide differences in the cottage accom- 
modation on various estates, and in distant counties, but after making 
all allowances, a large section of English agricultural labourers are 
housed in a style which imperatively demands reform. Their cottages 
want drainage, air, light, and, above all, room. ‘The first three evils 
affect only the health of the people, but the last impairs, and in too 


many cases destroys, their morale. _ In thousands of cottages famil 
have only one sleeping-room, in which the inmates of both SeXes 

all ages pig along together. Owing, moreover, to the Btowth of the 
population in excess of cottage accommodation, and the reluctance of 
landlords to admit new settlements on the parish, a system has gro 
up of cramming houses already overcrowded with single | 
Thus ina single village, whose condition was reported to the Soci 
Science Association by the Rev. J. Montgomery, there were general] 
four families under each roof. He affirms that “these twenty. “A 
families had in all seventy-three apartments, many of these ee 
ments being however mere bed-closets, or no better; that there were 
in all ninety beds, without reckoning those which might be made upon 
the floor; and that the population, members of these twenty-nine 
families, consisted of forty-five male and forty-eight female persons 
above twelve years of age ; twenty-five males and thirty-four females 
under twelve years of age ; and in addition nineteen male and four. 
teen female lodgers.” 

And this was a decent village compared with many of those filled 
with manufacturers. Of course with an average of four persons to 
a bedroom, for these rooms are not all sleeping-rooms, the most 
ordinary rules of decency must be suspended or laid aside. The pyr. 
ticular crime on which Sir L. Palk dwelt is probably still ¢}. 
ceptional, it being uncommon in countries where the entire population 
is lodged in this style—but there can be no doubt that this clos 
packing is the first cause of the want of chastity so often visible ig 
country districts. People who are lodged like beasts, will live like 
beasts, be Morning Service never so regular, and the only wonder js 
that the proportion of illegitimate births still remains so low. The 
evil, moreover, repeats itself. Girls brought up in such circumstanogs 
make but indifferent mothers, and the class which has forgottes 
the first laws of civilization tends daily to increase. This crowding, 
moreover, leads of necessity to the exclusion of light and air, and 
so creates the disease which it intensifies. Living during the day in 
fresh air, the labourers escape some of the results which follow over. 
crowding in towns ; but the excessive mortality among their children, 
the worn-out frames of their wives, and their own liability to all forms 
of malarious disease, are due mainly to this one cause. To this, too, is 
owing, in no small degree, that hunger for alcohol which distia- 
guishes some classes of our labourers, the drink removing the de. 
pression the fetid sleeping-room has produced. 

The first remedy for this evil is increased room, and this Sir L, 
Palk proposes to secure by additions to existing cottages, He would 
enable life-tenants, with the consent of the Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions, to raise a sum not exceeding 140/. for each cottage, 
as a first charge on the estate. The proposal strikes too many 
rights of heirs, widows, mortgagees, and other encumbrancers to be 
accepted as it stands, nor does it embrace all the causes of the evil, 
Doubtless the life-tenant is often unwilling or unable from mere want 
of funds to repair or build cottages, but even in new buildings we 
have to guard against the avarice both of landlord and labourer, 
against cottages too cheap and cottages let off in lodgings. But the 
mode in which Parliament can best interfere is still perhaps hinted 
in the measure,—though the assistance might be applied in a less 
cumbrous fashion. The principle of the Drainage Act might, for 
example, be extended, and money lent to landlords at three per cent, 
on condition that sub-letting be absolutely prohibited. ‘This would 
secure two great ends: the abolition of lodgers in new cottages, and 
cheap capital to build them with. A law extending the priuciple of 
the Lodging-house Act, and rendering the occupant of a house 
liable to penalties for lodgers in excess of accommodation, might also 
| be beneficial, and might be worked through the Union surgeons, but 
the root of the evil would still remain to be removed. 

Cottage property, though not very profitable, is still a fair invest 
ment, and cottages would be gradually built in sufficient number 
but for the operation of the Poor Law. Landlords dread bringing 
men into the parish who may ultimately be chargeable on the rates 
They, therefore, encourage overcrowding in neighbouring parishes, 
and small towns, preferring to lose the strength the labourer expends 
on his long walk to his work, to any risk, however remote, of swelling 
the rates. The only remedy for this feeling is to levy the mit 
equally over areas so wide that the labourer must reside and wo 
within the same area of taxation. So strong is the existing feeling 
on this point, that it is quoted in the debates as one of the re | 
causes which tend to the depopulation of the country districts, whi 
the census will show to be still in progress. There are objections to 
equalization of a different kind, such as the dread of the — 
which follows the removal of personal responsibility, but it 1s to 99 ‘ 
such alteration that we must look for the removal of the dislike © 
new houses for the poor. salad 

As matters stand, it seems possible that the evil may be ameliora . 
by an unexpected agency. As labour tends to the towns, — 
the country rise, and with two masters seeking one man, cottage 
accommodation may become a labourer’s demand. 


———_—__— : — 
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PAusir. 

Tue musical intelligence of this week is scanty and not very interest- 
. At the Royal Italian Opera, the Zrovatore has been perfomed 
for the first time this season, but precisely in the same manner as 
last. year ;—Penco being Leonora, Didiée Azucena, Tamberlik Man- 
rico, and Graziani the Count de Luna. This was on Monday, when 
the house was neither very full nor very enthusiastic. The public 
seem at length to be getting tired of the Zrovatore, and no wonder, 
for never was opera so hackneyed. It would be well to put it “out 
of commission” for a season or two, to allow it in some measure to 
recover its freshness. It really deserves considerate treatment ; for 
the drama is tragic and powerful, and the music, with much that 
is trite and commonplace, has beautiful things that merit preserva- 


tion. 

There have been several noteworthy concerts. The New Phil- 
harmonic Concert, on Monday, was remarkable for a magnificent 
performance of Spohr’s great descriptive symphony, called “The 
Power of Sound,” and for Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerts in G 
major, admirably executed by John Francis Barnett, a young man 
who has gained a place among the first pianists of the day. Mdlle. 
Titiens and Signor Giuglini were the singers—engaged, it is said, on 
extravagant terms. They sang two or three common things, from 
the operas of the day, which they have sung numberless times on the 
stage—things which added nothing to the interest of the concert.— 
There was much greater interest in the concert on the following day 
of Ella’s Musical Union; where, in addition to some superb quartet- 
paring. Vieuxtemps and others, a young Hungarian pianist, M. 

vich, appeared for the first time in this country, ot made out 
his claim to be reckoned among the greatest virtuosi of the age.— 
The concert of the Musical Society of London, on Wednesday even- 
ing, though in many respects a very good entertainment, gave a re- 
markable instance of a common error—that of choosing music for its 
novelty rather than its excellence. We had a long, laboured, dry 
symphony by Robert Schumann, a composer, whom certain critics 
have long been vainly endeavouring to puff into fame, upon which 
three-quarters of an hour were thrown away, which might have been 
delightfully occupied with a work of Mozart or Beethoven; and it 
was all the more vexatious that this society’s orchestra, under the 
able direction of Alfred Mellon, is of the very highest order, and 
capable of giving the utmost effect to the greatest music of the 
eatest masters. The vocal portion of this concert was admirable : 
Parepa, in particular, sang Beethoven’s famous scene, “ Ah, 
perfido!” with a musical beauty and force of passionate expression 
which we have scarcely ever heard surpassed. 


On Sunday week a festival was given at Paris by the choral 
societies of the Seine, a branch of the great Orpheon association, 
which extends all over France. Our readers will remember the sensa- 
tion created in London by the visit of the Orpheonists, and their 
choral achievements at the Crystal Palace. This performance at 
Paris was of the same description as those at Sedechom, and in- 
cluded several of the same pieces. It is said that a second Orpheonist 
Wisit to the Crystal Palace is in contemplation. 


Gounod’s new opera, Faust, has achieved great success at Darm- 
sadt. At the second performance the Grand Duke decorated the 
composer, = appointed the prima donna, Mdlle. Emilie Schmidt, 

chamber-singer. 

There is to be a great “* Méunergesang” Festival at Nuremberg in 
July. Four thousand singers have already intimated their intention 

€ part in the performances. New choral compositions by 

er, Hiller, Methfessel, Kalliwoda, Kiicken, Duke Ernest, and 

will be sung, in most instances under the personal direction of 
composers. 

The young violinist, Mdlle. Marie Boulay is making a greater and 
Mater sensation in Paris. “Since Teresa Milanollo, of such gra- 
reer} memory,” says the Gazette Musicale, “no woman has ever 

ed the violin and bow with such ease and disixvoltura as Malle. 

y, and thus the ear and the eye are thus captivated at once ; 
ey $ success is doubled—we applaud the artist for her figure 
by her bearing as well as for her admirable talent.” ‘This young 

8 a pupil of the celebrated Alard, and lately, at the age of 

carried off the first prize at the Conservatoire. 

the a known to our public only as a marvellous performer on 
r dmedi e-bass, has just produced at Florence a new opera called 
wih 10 di Firenze (‘The Siege of Florence), which has been received 
vl extraordinary enthusiasm, and, if we may believe the Italian 
Wumals, deserves its reception. 








Fine Arts. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

In First Norice. 
great Art festival of the year—the opening of the Royal Academy 
a event for which painters, who boast not the addition of the 
Mgeal R.A. to their names, have looked forward for some time past 
rnate hope and fear—came off on Monday last. The altera- 
< which have taken place in the interior of the building served as 


stimulus to the curiosity of the many who make it a 





point of honour to be present at the Exhibition on the day of open- 
ing, and seldom, if ever, have the Academy rooms presented a more 
crowded scene than they did on Monday. So great was the amount 
of jostling and squeezing that rumours were afloat to the effect that 
many pictures on the lower range were scratched and rubbed by the 
steel-ribbed petticoats of the lady visitors. A low iron rail might 
with little trouble and expense be erected along the walls at a short 
distance from the pictures ; it would not interfere with their examina- 
tion, and would be the means of securing property from needless 
injury. Concerning the alterations, it is not necessary that I should 
speak. The advantages of them will be better appreciated by your 
readers at a glance than by any description I could write. A word, 
however, must be said in favour of the sculpture gallery, which, 
though if has the defects of conflicting lights and presenting too 
great a quantity of reflecting surface (owing to the pale, inharmonious 
violet tint of the walls), is, nevertheless, a great improvement on the 


cold, cheerless, and dirty “antique school,” in which rows . 





ranged like specimens of cranial development in a phren 
museum, caused the visitor to vacate the apartment with consider- 
ably greater rapidity than that with which he entered it. 

The present exhibition is unusually good. If there are but few 
of those pictures that once seen cannot easily be eradicated from the 
memory, there is abundant evidence of sound and conscientious 
labour, which, if well persevered in, cannot fail to raise the English 
school of painting to a high standard. The Academicians are by no 
means in full strength this year. Several serious gaps occur through 
the absence of painters like the President, Messrs. Herbert, Mul- 
ready, Maclise, Webster, Frith, Egg, Poole, and though last not 
least, Millais. In the sculpture room the beautiful idealities of Mr. 
Gibson will be sought in vain. Two of the newly-elected Associates 
have striven to prove they deserve their lately conferred ho- 
nours, Mr. Faed, by an admirable picture of domestic life, and Mr. 
Ansdell, by a large canvas combining figures and {animals. The 
younger men have worked well, and owing partly to this, and partly 
to the large number of Academic defaulters, their works occupy a 
considerable space on the “line.” Seldom have the pictures of young 
artists met with such general recognition, and with one or two ex- 
ceptions the Academy have proved that their method of hanging is 
fairer than that pursued by the managers of the other exhibitions of 
oil pictures. 

As regards the subjects of the mass of works, the same laudable 
desire is evident, of inventing a theme rather than resorting to the 
pages of an author for inspiration. The old mines are rarely worked, 
or altogether deserted. With the exception of Mr. Stone’s “ Faint- 
ing of Hero,” there are no really Shakspearian pictures. The 
Waverley Novels have given place to the “Idylls of the King,” or 
the “Morte d’Arthur.” In historical and biographical incident, 
Messrs. Ward and Elmore are prominent, with Messrs. Paton, John- 
ston, and Rankley as followers. Over the animal world Sir E. Land- 
seer still holds undisputed sway. Mr. Leighton, whose work appears 
full of fine poetry and imagination, presents the most conspicuous 
instance of hard treatment on the part of the hangers. The lady 
painters are in great force. Mrs. H. ‘I. Wells and Miss J. B. Hay 
have produced pictures which may fearlessly stand comparison with 
any on the walls. ‘Travesties of the works of popular painters are 
almost entirely absent, though there is one instance of plagiarism 
so flagrant as to deserve immediate gibbeting. In “Dante at 
Florence” (502), by Signor A. Baccani, several figures are literally 
copied, both in attitude and costume, from that beautiful picture of 
M. Cabanel’s “Le Poet Florentin.” In the architectural room, 
numerous drawings of buildings in the “early Gothic” manner, attest 
the pleasure taken by the “ Revivalists” in plate-tracery, chamfered 
buttresses, and that general spikiness considered so “jolly” by the 
school. Descending to the sculpture, we find abundant proof that 
those very old friends, “ Musidora” and “Godiva” have not deserted 
us. They pay their annual visit to Trafalgar-square, with a puuc- 
tuality as commendable as their pertinacity is a 2 

Taking the exhibition in detail, Mr. Noel Paton’s “ Luther” (10) 
is the first picture claiming — notice. The future champion of 
the Reformation has lately taken the monastic vows. His mind con- 
fused and agitated by “sophistical books,” he is ager in the li- 
brary at Erfurt poring over a massy iron-clasped Bible, striving “to 
make out the meaning of Paul.” The night has been passed in 
prayer and study. A taper expires in its brazen socket, while the 
cool dawn of morning breaks through the half-opened shutter. A 
glimpse of sunny sky, and bright flowers moist with dew, contrast 
freshly with the hot feverish restlessness of the student’s attitude. 
In aiming at intensity of expression, Mr. Paton has overshot the 
mark. ‘Ihe face of Luther, though earnest and good in conception, 
is more haggard and care-worn than could have Coon the case; Lu- 
ther was ouly twenty-two when he entered the Augustinian monastery 
at Erfurt. Here he might pass for five-and-thirty at the least. weed 

art of the picture betrays deep thought and study. The det 
indeed are made out with a minuteness so universal as to involve mo- 
notony of texture and surface, and to distract the attention from the 
figure. But Mr. Paton may be congratulated on having produced a 
conscientious and intellectual picture. All will be pleased with the 
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change that has come over Mr. Lee. His “ Sigual-station, Gibraltar” 
(16), is immeasurably beyond the somewhat tame — he has of 
late exhibited. The palm trees and the steep, almost inaccessible, 
rock are drawn with knowledge and largeness of style. Equally 
raiseworthy is “ Gibraltar from the Sand-banks, &c.” (122), though 
in both pictures a little more interest in the sky would have been an 
advantage. Mr. Dobson takes an every-day subject in the “ Drink- 
ing Fountain.” His success in its treatment is doubtful. It is ably 
drawn and composed, and in its peculiar soft style well painted, yet 
it fails to interest through lacking truth and character. Who would 
recognize the proverbially saucy London butcher-boy in this good 
little creature, whose cheeks have lost their colour, and who could 
never be guilty of the impropriety of “chaff?” He has evidently 
strayed from one of Mr. Dobson's scriptural pictures. In 298, ¢ 
very pretty and pleasing study of a little “ Flower Girl,” Mr. Dob- 
son is more at home, and much more satisfactory. Mr. F. R. 
Pickersgill is still stationary. His present pictures, with slight 
modifications, are very similar to those of former years. In “Duke 
Frederick Banishing Rosalind” (42), there is no doubt that the 
bilious and red-haired villain in the scarlet robe is the duke, but it 
would be a matter of greater difficulty to determine accurately which 
of the two female figures is intended for Celia and which for Rosa- 
lind. Mr. Pickersgill’s single type of female beauty may be also 
noticed in “ Miranda” (77), and in the thick-waisted beauties for whom 
the operatic “ Pirates of the Mediterranean” (310) are casting lots. 
The painter of the “ Burial of Harold” needs not to be told that he is 
capable of far higher things if he so chooses, Mr. C. Stanfield has an 
excellent example of his powers in “ Capture of Smuggled Goods, &c.” 
(57). The rocky coast, the foaming sea, the lowering clouds, and the 
screaming gulls are all painted with clear workmanlike precision. The 
story is well told by means of the revenue cutter in the offing—and 
the waggon with its bales of goods and wounded prisoners proceeding 
under charge of a military escort. The mounted dragoons, one of 
whom claps his hand on his helmet to prevent its being blown off by 
the wind, are painted with much firmness and spirit. Mr. Ansdell 
has never shown better than in “ Hunted Slaves” (59). ‘The subject 
is of the strongest. A negro, axe in hand, is engaged in deadly con- 
flict with bloodhounds, one of whom he has already despatched. Be- 
bind him a negress, though cowering in terror, eagerly watches the 
results of her companion’s blows. The action both of the slaves and 
of the dogs is energetic, without being overstrained. The colour is 
more satisfactory than usual, and in the difficult task of drawing life- 
size nude figures with great approach to accuracy, Mr. Ansdeil has 
acquitted himself with credit. “Gossips at a Well” (66), by 
Mr. J. Phillip, is a little disappointing. It shows in a remarkable 
degree, that thorough pete of hand and rich painter-like feeling, 
for colour and texture, which this gentleman possesses, but it wants 
just a trifle more incident to imbue it with vital interest. Mr. 
hillip never eager a more graceful figure than that pretty dusky 
girl in the yellow petticoat, who with inclining head is listening to 
the badinage of the burly muleteer, himself an excellent piece of 
character. In all technical qualities this picture is perfect. In 
future works, it is to be hoped that Mr. Phillip will show, as he has 
often shown before, that without sacrifice of these admirable qualities, 
he can tell a story and paint expression. Mr. Elmore occupies the 
“place of honour” in the East Room, with “ Marie Antoinette in the 
Temple” (110). This is a beautiful and pathetic picture. The 
poor widowed and captive Queen, separated from her son, has now 
no other consolation than to watch for hours at a chink in the wall 
to obtain a chance of seeing, or perhaps exchanging a look 
with her child as he walks on the platform of his tower. The 
face of the Queen is touching in its sorrowful expression, her 
black dress, the dingy walls and battlements of the prison en- 
hance the feeling of mental desolation. In a lighter mood, Mr. 
Elmore has painted “ Peace, 1651” (87). A demure Puritan girl, 
standing on a chair is bending over her tall bronzed stalwart lover, to 
relieve him of his shoulder-belt and sword. His helmet and bando- 
liers she has already hung up on the wainscot. In both pictures 
Mr. Elmore’s thoughtful, careful method of study, and his steady de- 
termination to realize every portion to the best of his ability, are 
clearly evident. No part is slurred, yet no part interferes with the 
main incident or expression. All is sound, honest, and manly. Mr. 
Cope sends “ The Parting of Lord and Lady Russell” (103), one of 
his best pictures; the story is told quietly and without exaggeration, 
but the ill-mannered gaoler who keeps on his hat in presence of such 
and deserves reprobation, as not only is he wanting in politeness, 
ut he is the least successful figure in the picture. “George Her- 
bert, at Bemerton” (98), is the title of Mr. Dyce’s principle con- 
tribution. It is thoroughly in the spirit of the line, 
“ Sweet day, so calm, so cool, so bright.” 
The poet divine, in plain band and cassock, with upraised eyes, is appa- 
rently declaiming some passage he has just read in a book he carries 
with him. On a grassy bank gently sloping towards the stream, 
broad gnarled trunks of ivy-covered oak uprear themselves, their 
rigid upright forms opposing the more sloping outlines of a willow 
that bends to the water. A fishing-rod and basket, and a lute rest- 
~ § a garden seat, notify the quiet, contemplative life of 
“ Master Herbert.” The colouring is somewhat grey and pale, but 
for skilful and graceful arrangement of lines and masses, there are 
few pictures of the year that will compare with it. Though some- 
what dry and thin, the painting is wrought with wondrous love and 
on and eloquently expresses the sentiment of pure, calm 
piness. 
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MR. PAGET AND LORD MACAULAY.* 
Tuat Lord Macaulay’s History of England, though a splendig 
achievement in a purely literary point of view, cannot be implicitly x, 
lied upon as a perfectly accurate chronicle of the events whieh it 
undertakes to narrate, is an opinion which has for some time been 
gradually gaining ground with the reading public. Within the fey 
years that have elapsed since the appearance of the first instalment 
of this great work, attempts have been made in several eases to ob. 
tain a new trial, on the ground that the verdict pronounced by the 
Whig historian was not im accordance with the evidence on whieh it 
professed to be based. Among the most pertinacious and the most 
successful of these vindicators of historical truth is Mr. Paget, who 
has published from time to time, principally in the pages of Black. 
wood’s Magazine a detailed statement of the reasons which haye 
in several instances, induced him to dissent entirely from the conely. 
sions arrived at by Lord Macaulay. ‘These scattered papers he hag 
now.collected together, and has republished in the volume before yg, 
In thus securing to his historical contributions a more permanent and 
substantial position than any periodical publication is able to ensure, 
Mr. Paget has performed an act of simple justice. Independently of 
the special interest which attaches to his essays by reason of theip 
subject, they possess a distinct value of their own, on account of the 
amount of historical research which they unquestionably display, 
There can, we think, be no reasonable doubt that he has in mor 
than one instance succeeded in convicting Lord Macaulay of having 
to use the mildest possible language—dealt with historical evidenge 
with a freedom for which it is exceedingly difficult to frame any ade. 
quate excuse. The weight of these strictures is, doubtless, con 
siderably enhanced by the fact that they do not owe their origin to 
any difference of opinion on political matters between their author 
and their object. Mr. Paget tells us that, “sharing in Lord Mae. 
aulay’s opinions, sympathizing with his feelings, and sincerely at 
tached to that party in polities of which he was so brilliant an om 
ment, he permitted himself to be carried away by the eloquent 
torrent of his declamation; and it was not without many a struggle 
that he found himself compelled, by a dry examination of faets, to 
surrender. the illusion by which he had been enthralled.” The result 
of this examination is, that Mr. Paget applies to Lord Macaulay the 
words which he himself in his essay on “ History,” las applied to 
Herodotus—“ He has written an incomparable book. He has writ 
ten something better, perhaps, than the best history ; but he has not 
written a good history ; he 1s from the first chapter to the last an ie 
ventor.” 

The points on which Mr. Paget impugns Lord Macaulay’s judg. 
ments are five in number. ‘Three of them relate to his estimates of 
the characters of Marlborough, Dundee, and William Penn; while 
the other two refer to his endeavour to free William LIL. from the 
charge of having sanctioned the massacre of Glencoe, and to the 
account which he gives of the condition of the Highlands of Seotland 
at the commencement of the last century. Of all these attacks the 
first is, beyond question, by far the most successful. Lord Maea 
has, it will be remembered, brought to bear upon the Duke of M 
borough the full force of that terrible invective of which he is so ae 
complished a master. Referring to his connexion with the Duchess 
of Cleveland, he brands the great Whig general with infamy, 
having been “kept by the most profane, imperious, and shameless of 
harlots ;” he charges him with obtaining money under false pretences, 
by wilfully falsifying the muster-roll of his troops, and drawing pay 
in the names of men who had long been dead; and, finally, he 
nounces him in distinet terms as the murderer of Lord Tala 
Mr. Paget’s answer to the first of these imputations is, comparatl 
at least, somewhat vague and unsatisfactory. As regards the seco 
he shows that the sole authority on which it rests is that of a 8 
anonymous Jacobite pamphlet; a production belonging to a cas 
whose authors are stigmatized by Lord Macaulay himself as “hat 
tual liars.” His refutation of the third is so complete and conclusive 
as to merit a somewhat more detailed notice. Lord Macaulays 
statement is, that the failure of Lord Talmash’s attempt on Brest 
was owing to Marlborough’s having sent, through James IL, t 
information of the despatch of the expedition, whereby the F 
were enabled to concentrate their forces on the point of attack, 
so to repulse the English troops, whose leader was mortally wou 
in the course of the engagement. The authority cited by Lord Mat 
aulay for this account of the transaction is the Stuart Papers, wie 
he says, have made it “known to the public that Talmash perished 
by the basest of all the hundred villauies of Marlborough” whose 
motive he states to have been to force himself into the service 
existing government, by depriving it of the ouly Englishman, i 
himself, who had shown himself tit for high ‘military command. 
Paget takes the identical authority upon which Lord Macaulay t 
and proves therefrom, in the most conclusive manuer, that inform 
tion of the intended attack on Brest had been obtained from 
phin by an emissary of James LL, and was in the possession © 4 
French king as early as May Ist, 1694; whereas Marlboroug 
letter to James was written, as Lord Macaulay himself allows, @ 
May 4th, the day before the sailing of the expedition. M = 
therefore, may have been Marlborough’s design in writing it, 
letter was not the cause of the failure of the attack. Mr. d 
brings forward an abundance of corroborative evidence In oe 
his statement, all of which is exceedingly interesting, but whic 
no 
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Passages in Lord Macaulay's History. By John Paget, 
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have not space to go into in detail. As regards Marlborough’s mo- 
tives, he thinks that he was actuated by a desire to preserve his 
credit with the exiled king; and his well-known intimacy with Go. 
dolphin renders it probable that he was acquainted with the designs 
upon Brest at a much earlier period, and purposely delayed his reve- 
lation of them to James, until too late to do any harm. This view 
js, we are inclined to believe, more in accordance with the cha- 
racter of the man. However this may be, Mr. Paget’s task is not 
as he observes, to determine the precise amount of blame to be 
awarded to Marlborough for his share in the transaction, but to show 
that the deliberate and specific charge brought against him by Lord 
Macaulay is not only unsupported, but is absolutely contradicted, by 
the evidence on which it professes to rely; and this task he has cer- 
tainly performed in the most effectual manner. Few who read this 
portion of his volume will, we fancy, be able to dissent from his con- 
clusion, that Lord Macaulay’s version of the affair is distinguished 
not less by suggestio falsi than by suppressio veri. ‘ 

Mr. Paget’s advocacy of Dundee and William Penn appears to us 
to be, on the whole, less successful than that of Marlborough. In 
the case of Claverhouse, he somewhat injures his cause by endeavour- 
ing to say too much for his client. Not content with merely proving 
the inaccuracy and exaggeration of many of Lord Macaulay’s state- 
ments respecting this scourge of the Western Lowlands—a tas 
which he performs very effectively—he proceeds to cite additional 
evidence from various sources, with a view of demonstrating that 
Dundee, so far from being, as the historian asserts, “rapacious and 
profane, of violent temper and of obdurate heart,” was, in fact, no 
ess distinguished for humanity and forbearance than he was, unques- 
tionably, for dauntless courage. In this, as in many other cases, the 
truth probably lies somewhere between the two extremes. Mr. 
Paget’s portrait of him, which has no shadows, is probably a not less 
uulaithful representation than Lord Macaulay’s, which has no lights. 
The stern and cruel work which he was called upon to do he did 
eflectually, possibly without any wanton and needless barbarity, but 
certainly without scruple and without remorse. But of all the attacks 
made by Mr. Paget upon Lord Macaulay, that which is based upon 
his treatment of Penn is decidedly the weakest. Out of nine distinct 
charges which the advocate of the courtly Quaker undertakes to re- 
fute, the first is the only one which is answered in a perfectly satis- 
factory manner. The evidence adduced by Mr. Paget in this case 


lamentation or weeping is the unmanageable compound of letters ‘ caoidh,’ which 
robably would be quite as great an enigma to Lord Macaulay as the mystical 
M.O.A.L, was to Malvolio.” 

When speaking of the injustice of the representation given by 
Lord Macaulay of the Highlands of Scotland, Mr. Paget draws 
attention to the fact that the paternal grandfather of the historian 
was a Highland minister, while his mother was the daughter of a 
Quaker; and takes occasion to observe that “with Highland and 
Quaker blood flowing in equal currents through his veins, it is diffi- 
cult to say whether a Highlander or a Quaker is the more favourite 
| object of his satire, and butt for the shafts of his ridicule.” That 
| such a conjunction of circumstances should have tended to produce 
| such a result is not to us such a matter for surprise as it appears to 
| be to Mr. Paget. We can scarcely imagine a more thoroughly un- 
| congenial atmosphere for such a boy as Lord Macaulay must have 
' been, than that whieh is likely to prevail in a household composed of 

such elements; and we find no difficulty in conceiving that his early 
recollections of the Highland and the Quaker character and tempera- 
ment may not have been altogether favourable or pleasant. Granting 
that in after life Lord Macaulay was not disposed to look upon either 
| Highlanders or Quakers with an especially friendly eye, it seems to 
‘us that the circumstances of his descent, so far from rendering this 
| feeling either unnatural or inexplicable, tend rather to account for 
| its existence in a probable and natural manner. Nor is it quite fair 
of Mr. Paget to put such an interpretation on the fact as is implied 
in the following observation: “ No quarrel is so bitter as a family 
quarrel; when a man takes to abusing his father or bis mother, he 
ions it with infinitely greater gusto than a mere stranger.” 

Although Mr. Paget has, in more than one instance, convicted 
Lord Macaulay of inaecuracy and partiality, it is, we think, quite 
possible to overrate the injury which has thereby been inflicted upon 
the reputation of the historian. No really great history can possibly 
be strictly impartial. The man who confines himself exclusivety to 
an accurate statement of facts, produces, not a history, but a collec- 
tion of materials for history. The historian has to deal with motives 
as well as with actions; and in the performance of this most difficult 
part of his task, it is impossible that his judgment should not be in- 
fluenced to a material degree by his political bias. In the matter of 
Talmash, Lord Macaulay may have been unjust towards Marlborough ; 
but the general impression which he conveys of his character is, 








renders it exceedingly probable, though it does not prove to demon- | 
stration, that Lord Macaulay has confused two distinct persons, and | 
that George Penne, not William Penn, was the agent actually em- | 
ployed in the disgraceful affair of the maids of Taunton. Mr. Paget | 
as very indignant at a remark made by Lord Macaulay when narrat- 
ing the somewhat singular fact that Penn was present at the execu- 
tions of Henry Cornish and Elizabeth Gaunt, both of which took 
place on the same day, the one at Cheapside and the other at Tyburn, 
to the effect that “for him, exhibitions, which humane men generally 
avoid, seem to have had a strong attraction ;” and he wishes us to be- 
lieve that Penn attended Cornish in a capacity similar to that in which | 
Bishop Juxon waited upon Charles I. He does not, however, adduce | 
one jot of evidence in support of this supposition, with the exception 
of the single fact, which is mentioned by Lord Macaulay, that Penn 
subsequently bore witness to the propriety of Cornish’s demeanour 
when on the scaffold. Nor does he seem to perceive that the ob- | 
Roxious remark refers, not to Penn’s attendance at Cornish’s execu- 
tion, but to his hastening from it to that of Elizabeth Gaunt ; 
cumstance which, whatever may have been the Quake 
With either victim, does certainly seem to argue 
of natural repugnance to such spectacles. 
of William Kiffin, we entirely dissent from the interpretation assigned 
seem tous to bear far more naturally the sense in which they are | 
taken by Lord Macaulay. The part taken by Penn in the contest 
ween the fellows of Magdalen and James II. is by no means 
satisfactorily explained by Mr. Paget. 
second interview with the fellows was, even by Dr. Hough’s account, | 


by Mr. Paget to the words “they knew” in Kiffin’s statement, which oe ; 





% extraordinary as to be susceptible even of the most unfavourable | 
interpretation ; and unless we are to consider his remark about Dr. | ; 
ugh’s being made Bishop of Oxford as absolutely unmeaning, we 
taunot but regard it as designed to suggest the possibility of a com- 
Promise. Dr. Hough’s assertion that Penn “did not so much as 

at any proposal by way of accomodation,” is of very little value ; 
for it is clear that he and his colleagues were resolved not to put | 

interpretation upon anything that Penn could possibly say. | 
tit is, surely, tolerably obvious that Hough could not be Bishop 
of Oxford unless the see were vacated by Parker; and Mr. Paget 
Will have some difficulty in pointing out how that event was likely to 
ught about in any other manner than by the election of the 

er to the presidency of Magdalen. 

n Mr. Paget’s remarks on the massacre of Glencoe there occur 
pear much graver matter, some amusing instances of Lord Ma- 
athe § inaccuracy in minor points. One of these is commented on | 

€ following ssage, which will serve at the same time 
reader a fair idea of Mr. Paget’s style : 
ilar Macaulay, with some philological assumption, introduces his description 
e glen by telling his readers that * in the Gaelic tongue, “ Glencoe” signifies 

of Weeping.’ It signifies no such thing. According to the simplest 
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of t | tl 


| England. 
| Cambridge Architectural Society, in which the material and esthetic 


rf 


| views must command attention from both of these parties. 


management. 


though perhaps too highly coloured, on the whole, correct. Lord 
Macaulay’s picture of the period which he undertakes to describe is 
drawn from a peculiar point of view; and looked at from that point 
of view, it is not only a singularly brilliant, but also, in the main, a 
faithful representation. 


THE ENGLISH CATHEDRAL OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.* 
Tuts book is a dissertation, partly from an architectural, partly from an 
ecclesiastical and social point of view, on the subject of the extension 
of the Episcopate as a means of religious influence over the people of 
The work has grown out of a lecture delivered before the 


In remodelli 


parts of the question were principally dwelt upon. 


and enlarging his remarks, Mr. Hope has gone more fully into bot 

sides of the topic, which he seems to have considered and worked 
‘M- | out with great care and elaboration. 
- a Ci- | at the present day that a cathedral is not only a building, but an in- 
r’s sympathy | stitution, that the fulness of treatment which Mr. Hope allots to 
ue at least an absence | the latter view of the subject has the effect of novelty. ‘The special 
With regard to the affair | value of his work is, however, the equal place which he gives to both 


It is so constantly forgotten 


As he justly remarks, the subject of cathedral extension has 
ecn taken up before, but either by architectural amateurs with com- 


paratively weak ecclesiastical sympathies, or by ecclesiastical and 
social reformers whose architectural knowledge was not suflicient to 
: : : 18 | show whether their ideas could be carried out. 
His conversation during his | ayateur of the first class, and as an ardent Churehman, Mr. Hope’s 


As an architectural 


He does 


not address himself exclusively to either, but to all who feel interested 


n making up their minds whether more cathedrals are really wanted, 


| and if so, how they had best be provided. In considering the question, 
he desires every word of his title to be taken in its jiteral sense ; he 
means a cathedral as opposed to a parish church both in dimensions 
and organization, English as opposed to foreign, and of the nine- 
teenth century, as opposed to one of the seventeenth, like St. Paul’s, 
or of any earlier date, like our Gothic cathedrals. 


The practical want towards the supply of which his views are di- 


rected, is that which confessedly exists for some means of evan- 
gelizing our town populations, and bringing into one focus the 
| scattered beams of religious light and charitable warmth which are 
| now directed through so many isolated channels upon the mass of 
’| crime and ignorance which every great city presents. Existing means, 
| however good in theory, have broken down in practice. 


The paro- 


0 | chial system, an extension of which is, of course, the first remedy 
to give | that suggests itself, has been found insufficient, because it does not 
jallow of enough co-operation, or of the right man being as often in 


1e right place as he might be if “ detailed” to his work by diocesan 
The working of Sir Robert Peel’s Act has “not 


Most apparent derivation, it signities the Glen of the Dogs, ‘con’ being the | proved an unmixed blessing,” having given birth to a number of in- 


Miltive plural of ‘ cv,’ a dog. 
tent to tell him this. 
J estimation in which the inhabitants were held. 


dad Lord Macaulay's knowledge of Gaelic been 


But in fact the name 


) ’ debted distriets with half-starved ministers, unsuccessfully competing 
» he would probably have urged it as conclusive proof | with the attractions of dissent, and tending, by the position they are 


no more than the Valley of Conn or Cona, that being the name which | forced to put up with, ta: lower the status of the body pedi 


steam flowing through it bears in common with many other rivers in Scot- 
the — either from the Scotch fir or from the commen moss which covers 
Y, both of which bear the name of ‘cona.’ The word which signifies 














they belong. 


On the other hand, the existing dioceses are too large 
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for the bishop to exercise a proper supervision over the whole of his 
clergy, too extensive for him to co-operate more than distantly with 
such a staff as is necessary for the contemplated work. The Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners of 1852 recommended the carving of new 
sees out of many of the existing ones, but shrank from advising the 
creation of more, where they are most wanted, in our large manufac- 
turing towns. In these Mr. Hope thinks that instead of erecting 
three or four small churches, each with a single ill-endowed clergy- 
man, it would have been much better to have one large cathedral, 
with a staff of many more clergy and constant opportunities of 
worship at all hours. 

There can of course be no question that such a scheme as is here 
sketched out is far more imposing than that which the Church of 
England at present enjoys. Every one who has reflected on the 
nature of the Romanist communion must have felt the strong attrac- 
tion which is presented by what may be called the /reemasonry of its 
organization. Wherever a Roman Catholic goes, if he finds the 
slightest vestige of his church, he knows that he will find it in a 
perfect state, just as the chemist knows that certain substances, if 
crystallized at all, will always assume a certain definite form, with a 
certain number of angles. It is thus to him a sort of spiritual “ con- 
sulate” to which he may look for advice and assistance, just as the 
travelling Englishman runs, when in any difficulty, to the functionary 
representing his Queen. It is this quality which gives it so strong a 
hald over the practical part of the mind, as well as over the imagina- 
tion. The Church of England, on the contrary, does not seem 
necessarily to take upon itself this collegiate character; its clergy 
often seem unsupported and lonely, and want the prestige of a more 
ostensibly hierarchical system. The kind of prow | aid they require 
and which Mr. Hope desiderates for them, is like that which they 
actually obtain in the universities; where any effort made by the 
clergy of the parochial churches in the town is capable of bein 
backed up by a strong and influential body. No mere cathedr 
organization could perhaps give so much power as is enjoyed by the 
clergy of Oxford and Cambridge, but it might bring its members into 
easier communication with the noble and wealthy than is at present 
the case, and, by a definite and ascertained system, prevent the waste 
of much valuable effort. On the other hand, however useful it might 
be to have all the clergy of one large town members of one staff, and 
mutually co-operating, we cannot feel sanguine as to the success of 
the architectural portion of the scheme. ‘The grand cathedral, “ with 
opportunities for worship at all hours,” is no doubt a noble idea; 
but would people come to it from any great distance? Would it 
not be found, after all, that district churches were required as much 
as ever; or, if not furnished, would not the population be drawn off 
to any one who would bring a place of worship closer to their doors ? 
The only way to follow the point out to a practical issue would be 
for Mr. Hope to plan out an organization of the wished-for kind, in 
all its details, for some large town, at present insufliciently provided 
with spiritual accommodation. Let him say where he would build 
the large church; how many people it should hold; what it would 
probably cost to build and endow; how many clergymen he thinks he 
would want; and how he would propose to allot their functions as 
regards the outlying parts of the district. We should then be able 
to estimate more clearly the probabilities of success, as to which the 
book at present, though, as we have said, it is carefully considered, 
is yet too vague to be a certain guide. 

The social and ecclesiastical portion of the subject is considered in 
the first of Mr. Hope’s eight chapters. After going through the 
considerations which pertain to the fabric, and which of course de- 
pend in great measure on actual wants, he returns, towards the close 
of the volume, to the topics with which he set out, and considers the 
accessory buildings, and practical means of usefulness for which the 
cathedral may be made to furnish the opportunity. Under this head 
he mentions the chapter-house for clerical meetings, the cathedral 
library for the theological college, the town grammar school, the 
training school for instructors, together with penitentiaries, alms- 
houses, and refuges, mechanics’ institutes and lending libraries, 
friendly societies, dispensaries, and the like. Such institutions, he 
truly observes, will exist in any case, but it rests with the Church 
(does it?) whether they shall be taken up into her system or allowed 
to remain indifferent, if not hostile, to her. If so assimilated, the work 
can best be done “by means of some compact and well-adjusted ma- 
chinery, with some conspicuous central motive power ;”’ and as the 
institution to which rational and methodical endeavours to chris- 
tianize large populations must give rise, will be a cathedral in fact, 
it may as well be so inname. The odium to which former supineness 
and rapacity on the part of such bodies have given rise, though of 
course an impediment to be allowed for, would easily be wiped out 
by a few examples of real devotion and unselfishness on the part of 

the modern congregated clergy. Another important element in the 
influence of such Todies would be their cultivation of the choir, 
which, as Mr. Hope justly points out, is the one part of the cathe- 
dral system which has always remained popular, and which the ever- 

wing taste for music in England is not Vikely to throw out of date. 
riefly, we may say that the idea of church organization which Mr. 
Hope has attempted to develop is similar to that military one of 
which we have heard much of late years. The general with his nu- 
merous and scientifically trained staff of officers, fit for every kind of 
duty, and ready for all emergencies, is paralleled by the bishop, with 
is y of clergy—some for preaching, others for parochial ministra- 
tion, others for missionary work in the diocese, others for teaching, 
others for management of affairs, and partially secular duties, and 
with his Cathedral Close, in which are. gathered together all the 


the schools, the clerical residences, and the charitable institutions over 
which he presides, ’ 
We have first drawn attention to Mr. Hope’s views on the question 


of Church organization, because these seem to us practically the most 
important. ‘The larger portion of the book, however, and that which 
from its ssthetic character, will be the most attractive to many 
readers, is that devoted to the considerations connected with the 
fabric and plan of the buildings. The style recommended, it jg 
scarcely necessary to say, is Gothic, and this of the “ Decorated” type 
as a starting point, though the author has no wish to restrict himself 
with antiquarian precision, to any particular variety. His system on 
all these points is eclectic, and the spirit by which he is guided ig 
similar to that which pervades Mr. Gilbert Scott’s Essay on Secular 
and Domestic Architecture. It is one of common sense, which one 
is glad to see becoming more and more common on such matters, in 
quarters where some years ago a narrow spirit of mere architectural 
pedantry would have reigned triumphant. Mr. Hope’s principle is 
the only sound one: in construction, to plan a building adapted for 
the purpose required, and then to make the handsomest elevation of 
which it will aan: in matters of decoration, to borrow from each 
style whatever it affords which is suitable to our climate and purpose 
without aiming at the mere reproduction of a single definite type. 
From Italian architecture Mr. Hope, as may be expected, takes M 
chromatic decoration; from the Edwardian style in England, i 
would adopt its geometrical grace; from Ely and Florence, he would 
borrow something in the nature of a dome; but these are merely as 
examples, and he would not think of prescribing any particular mode 
of eclecticism any more than of adopting a single st - What may 
do for a Lancashire cathedral may not suit one in Derbyshire, and 
each ecclesiastical body will produce the best general effcet by fal. 
lowing its own devices. 

The question of plan is more important, and with a view to deter. 
mine it, the author considers at length the claims of the basilica, the 
earliest form of a Christian church, to be the model of his revival, 
We cannot detail his reasons, but they seem to us quite sufficient to 
show that its reproduction would be entirely unsuitable to the feel. 
ings of the present day and to the services of our Church, Aftera 
very interesting survey of the various edifices which on the scale, if 
not with the name, of cathedrals, have been built of late years either 
in England or the colonies, the plans of the medisval churches are 
discussed and a preference given to these in their essential features, 
Mr. Hope proposes to preserve the choir as a place set apart for the 
clergy and the singers; to appropriate the nave to the congregation, 
as it is now being appropriated in many of our cathedrals; to adopt, 
for the sake of better effect, the apsidal termination to the chor, 
with the “ chevet,” or aisle, which usually surrounds it in continental 
churches, for the purposes of communication, and for the reception 
of cenotaphs, but without the numerous chapels which are usually 
found clustered round it. He would also, if we understand him 
rightly, keep the transepts of his cathedral shorter than was formerly 
the case, and place the organ, not where it interrupts the view through 
the nave, but on one side, or in a recess of the choir. He would 
make the nave as broad as the necessities of construction will allow, 
and retain the space formerly appropriated to the triforium either for 
the sake of a gallery (though he does not seem quite to know wit 
to do with it), or with a view to facing it with a wall for the recep- 
tion of paintings or other mural decoration. One very good sugges 
tion he makes, which shows that the pedantry of Gothic architecture 
has no place in his mind : 

“ There is an expedient, of which the possibility has occurred to me, but whic 
I approach with some diffidence, as 1 promised at the outset not to stray inte 
labyrinth of future metallic Gothic. Still 1 may be pardoned for the passing ™ 
mark that it has often struck me that there might be one very feasible and very 
legitimate application of iron to church construction, namely, as the materia 
vaulting ribs. If it were so applied, the filling could be of the thinnest and y# 
the most richly ornamental porcelain or terracotta, while the weight of the ¥ 
itself would be so essentially diminished that it could be erected of even 4 '7 
wide span without requiring, or only requiring to a moderate degree, the suppor 
of flying buttresses. The fillings, I need hardly indicate, would receive wet 
decoration either of enamelling or of impressed work in the manufacturers wotk- 
shop. In such a groining the bosses would be only ornamental, not construct" 
and, if adopted at all, ought to be fictile, not metallic.” 

We have indicated the chief conclusions of Mr. Hope’s work, ba 
must refer to his pages those who are interested in the questiot for 
the arguments by which they are supported. Much of his discussi® 
is, of course, ie technical, but there is nothing which cannot ® 
understood by most readers who have even a smattering of arcbilee- 
tural knowledge. His views on all that is connected with the oe 
seem as mac might be expected, and if we demur to auy pat 
those which he has expressed on the questions of system, it 1s n0! 
cause we disapprove of them, but because we see little chance 
their realization, at all events for the present. We cannot 0 ; 
from ourselves that the feeling with which the Church of 
regarded in many quarters is not one of friendship, and that tng 
the causes which once made it unpopular do not now exist, 4 * 
cient counterbalance to them has not yet been attained to outwe 
the attractions of its rivals. Should ihe Establishment show " on 
nite prospect of regaining its former position of supremacy, a = 
is likely to be more useful than that of Mr. Hope. We do 
that if his suggestions could be at once carried out they oe it 
contribute most strongly towards her attainment of te oe rs 
these are precisely the kind of steps which it is most difficu a 

eople to take, and the criticism with which the Times | we (il 
fetter in which he gave the outlines of his views must § sind 00 
be held as expressing the rough belief of the popular bert 
subject of the Episcopate and its uses. We wish it were 





buildings which can be wanted for such work—the chapter-house, 
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HOW TO MANAGE A COLONY.* 


m - : 
arlene particularly, was agitated to its very centre by the 


ions then raging as to the best method of reconstructing the 


econ the Great Mutiny had shattered. Many and various 
-, remedies proposed, the result, as is well known, being the 
we 


f the Indian sceptre from the hands of the old Com- 
y to her Majesty, assisted by a Secretary of State, and a Council 
“vise upon Indian affairs. It seems to have been generally sup- 

i that fn some unexplained manner this measure would at once 
alate her Majesty’s one hundred and thirty millions of new sub- 

eal full perception of the blessings of constitutional liberty, 

ith all its accompanying features of entire equality in the eye of 
law, and its utter rejection of sentiment, association, social cus- 

- and all the thousand and one distinctive peculiarities of the 

Oriental character, which mark it as presenting, in the aggregate, 

features analogous rather to the state of society in the feudal Europe 

of the thirteenth century, than the highly civilized, decidedly demo- 
cratie Europe that was born in 1789. as 

Just at this period sickness in his family induced the author of 
these volumes to seek to recruit health by a trip to Java, instead 
of the usual remedy of a visit to Europe. Mr. Money frankly 
confesses that he “had no idea of acquiring useful information 
from an examination of the Dutch colonial system.” He belongs, 
however—fortunately for those who desire to become acquainted with 
{dian matters—to a class of travellers whose value jt 1s difficult to 
estimate too highly. While not insensible to the external attractions 
of nature in the loveliest island of the loveliest region of the globe, 
be finds time to remark the surprising contrasts that met his eye at 
every turn, and which impress him with double effect, fresh as he is 
from the mockery of justice, which, long ere they culminated in 
the mutiny, had alienated “the peasant, the pet of our legislation, 
while arousing the bitterest hate of the peasant’s feudal superior. 
Of course, as with all observant minds, to perceive is to inquire. 
He sees native chiefs mingling upon terms of perfect ease (though 
in reality limited by the strictest conventionality) with t he European 
residents, official and non-official, who also co-operate with each other 
to the very utmost of their power. He sees good roads, with an ex- 
cellent though expensive system of posting, established throughout 
the colony ; he sees justice prompt!y and efficiently administered by 
a Dutch official, assisted by a native adlatus, and such a system of 
checks devised as at once prevents native oppression whilst it en- 
lightens and strengthens European authority. He sees new branches 
of industry judiciously fostered, by rocognizing and balancing the 
rights | uties of capital, and the rights and duties of labour. 
He sees certain branches of produce suffered to die out when no 
longer profitable to the labourer. Above all, and over all, and in- 
cluding all, he sees an annual surplus of 2,500,000/. flowing into the 
coflers of the parent state, the public debt extinguished, universal 
tranquillity—only broken by a revolt of idle pampered soldiery, com- 
~ , by an error in policy. of the dregs and scum of Europe—and a 

ture, the prosperity of which is only to be measured by the produc- 
tive powers of the most fertile and best administered colony the sun 
shines upon. 

We a so little of those islands, generally known as the Dutch 
East Indies, that we need not apologize for reminding those of our 
readers who are already acquainted with the fact, that they comprise 
five hundred and ninety-two thousand three hundred and seventy-two 
square miles (or more than ten times the size of England and Wales), 
with a population of seventeen million five hundred thousand in 1857, 
or, judging by previous rates of increase, nearly twenty millions at pre- 
sent. Of this series of magnificent colonies, Java and the little adja- 
cent island of Madeira, though only forming one eleventh portion, 
wutribute above three-fifths of the population ; the average since the 
last census giving twelve millions as the approximate number of the 
Fanious races inhabiting these, the longest settled of the colonies. 
But it is not so generally known that the population of Java, to 
which Mr. Money confines |:is observations, has doubled since 1826, 
and that up to the year 1830, or rather between the years 1827 and 
1830, Java was, of course, on a smaller scale, or precisely in the same 
= as India in 1858-61. There were the same embarrassed 

» the same disputes about land, the same organization of bands 
frufians, hired to settle land affrays by the strong hand, corre- 
sponding to the Jaétials in and about Calcutta, and the same utter 
hopelessness of any means being found of extricating the colony from 
the dark abyss before her. It is in the striking similarity thus traced 

ween Java as it was and India as it is, that the great value of the 

Work consists, combined as this exposition is with the startling con- 

~ AW anything rather under than over stated, between Java as 

~ a9 the Dutch, and India as the “ dovtrinaires,” whom we 
it exclusively entrusted with the task of legislating for it, have left 

2 our hands. Here, however, strictly speaking, the analogy 
shin 9 aaa though he does not exactly state as much in 
thine he , leaves it to be inferred that precisely similar means to 

by which Java was regenerated will produce similar results in 
thea developing cotton, tea, railroads, public works, &e. What 
wn means are we shall as briefly as possible explain, when we think 

9,000,000, will agree with us that, in the face of an indebtedness of 

400i., and a revenue which even in 1856-57, the most pro- 

Perous year, showed a deficit of 470,000/., not to speak of our own 
ot » Such a scheme as that which has so greatly bene- 

va is, for the = at least, impracticable for India. 

m 1816 the Dutch resumed possession of Java, they found 


transference © 





n of 1858 Anglo-Indian society generally, and that of 


that with the usual tendency of English rulers to impose on Oriental 
nations English nineteenth-century habits of administration, and to 
foster notions of independence among the labouring classes quite 
opposed to their religion and their social customs, that able states- 
man, Sir Stamford Raffles, had, during the English rule, entirely 
altered the hitherto existent tenures of land, raising, in fact, the con- 
dition of the peasant at the expense of the lord of the soil, and, in a 
word, introducing the ryofwaree system throughout the island. To 
this he added an improved system of police, which, with certain 
modifications, has been preserved intact. This system of peasant 
holdings the Dutch revoked, it never having been, ‘and it not being 
at present, for very sufficient reasons stated at length in these columns, 
their policy to encourage native ownership of land other than that of 
the old family or feudal tenure. Still the revenue fell gradually and 
steadily, owing to the absence of any direct application of capital to 
developing the resources of the soil. In 1830 General Van den 
Bosch, who, when be first propounded his scheme, was regarded as 
“the wildest dreamer in the world,” having been appointed Governor- 
General, conceived the plan of the Home Government of Holland 
making advances to parties who should contract to raise certain crops 
at fixed rates, which should first of all prove directly more remunera- 
tive to the labourer than his rice cultivation, should stimulate private 
capital to similar enterprise by showing large returns of profit, and 
leave a handsome surplus to Government, which meateated itself by a 
first lien upon the produce after paying the expense of raising the 
crop. Of course, this form of speculation was at first scouted by the 
regular traders, but General Van den Bosch actually had the hardi- 
hood, backed against evasion by the admirable police system, to lend 
Government money to men of straw, who of course, if the experi- 
ment failed, were no worse off than before, while if it proved success- 
ful, they would adhere to the system as being, what it in fact proved 
to be, a short cut to fortune. ‘One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin.” All men like well-filled pockets. The calculations had 
been so carefully made that the results far exceeded its projector’s 
most sanguine expectations. The land proved thirty per cent. more 
productive than the philosophic societies had assigned as the utmost 
limit of Java fertility. Public burdens fell, the revenue rose, the 
population doubled, and peace and prosperity reigned, and still reigns, 
m the colony. Government, in a word, did on a general scale what 
our own Drainage advances did, and do, for a particular interest, 
and with results at least equally, if not greatly more, beneficial. 

Of course, the system involving practical serfage is inapplicable 
to our Eastern Empire. But we can go all lengths with our author 
when he touches upon the judicial muddle of our court procedure 
in India, as compared with the clear, simple, intelligible scheme 
adopted in Java, where the Dutch use the influence of the native 
chiefs as a sort of moral police, while they never suffer these 
latter to assume in their business relations the invidious position of 
“middle men,” the disgrace and the curse of the entire Indian system, 
We can appreciate the reluctance with which Mr. Money answered 
the inquiries of his Dutch friends, when, in reply to his mvoluntary 
expressions of surprise at the simplicity of the means for collecting 
the land tax, they in their turn elicited from him the utter desecration 
of all that the native respects, which has disfigured our administration 
of the land in Oude and elsewhere. And this brings us to the last, 
and to our view most important, because most immediately practical 
topic treated of in these volumes, that, namely, of the social rela- 
tions between the small governing minority and the subjugated 
race of eleven millions. Of the indifference to native feelings mani- 
fested by the English in India, of course with numerous exceptions, 
Mr. Money speaks in terms of fitting reprobation. How raw boys 
treat the descendants of men whose ancestors were “princes, and 
have always been gentlemen, since the days when our progenitors 
were painted with woad,” is set forth with an earnestness that 
has doubtless acquired additional stimulus from the reflection that 
the Dutch do not admit into their service anyone who is not distin- 
guished for suavity of manners, especially in his intercourse with 
the natives. Courtesy, respect for native customs, and habits of 
thought, well-marked lines in which the energies of the official, the 
“ uncovenanted,” the native chief, and the peasant may each find 
scope for fully developing his powers without the possibility of 
clashing with other classes,—these, Mr. Money thinks, and we cor- 
dially endorse his opinion, have done as much for Java as even the 
courageous attitude of Government in matters of finance. These, 
he thinks, and we think, would at least pave the way for a noble 
future in India. : i 

The book as a whole is an earnest sage against the too rigid 
application of theories. Grant that free trade is sound political 
economy, and that we feel it and know it: the native finds it lands 
him in habits and modes of thought at variance with his religion and 
his veneration for his superior. You cannot make such a man a poli- 
tical economist, or compel him to feel on an equality with his feudal 
superior. Grant that it is “ the glorious privilege of being indepen- 
dent,” which Burns sang and asserted, that has made Britain what 
she is: you cannot make an Oriental fatalist take up that Te 
by act of Parliament—no! nor of Legislative Council. You must 
not, in short, try to amalgamate English psychology with Oriental 
reverence and Oriental apathy. We reason, and we scout sentiment. 
The Hindoo reverses these rules of thought and springs of action. 
And the reason why the native looks back with a sigh of regret for 
those golden days of Aurungzebe, or even of Nadir Shah and Surajah 
Dowlah, of Black Hole infamy, days which we regard with the horror 
such unchecked despotism and unbridled savage ferocity must awaken 
in minds cultivated in the European canons of civilization, is that 
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interfered with the patriarchal relation which is the solace and joy of 
the Hindoo’s existence. Is not all the enjoyment of life summed up 
in its small amenities? We have been conferring what we consider 
immense boons on the Hindoo, but we have been trampling on all his 
notions of regard and reverence to superiors and to tradition. An 
Oriental conqueror has massacred, and robbed, and spoiled, and 
dishonoured the native, but he has respected those minor religions, 
and accordingly he is regretted, while we are—detested. The Dutch 
have been wiser than we, and that is the moral of Mr. Money’s book, 
which we lay down with regret that we cannot enlarge upon the 
many topics which arise out of the very lucid method in which he 
has arranged his subject. 





RAIKES’S CORRESPONDENCE.* 

Tus correspondence is a supplement to the “Journal of Thomas 
Raikes,” an interesting book Phich was published in 1856 and 1857, 
and had for its author one who, like Francis Osbaldistone, came of 
a good Yorkshire family, was the son of a rich London merchant, 
but had an aversion for commerce, and a marked preference for social 
and literary pursuits. Quitting the counting-house soon after his 
majority, he became a man of fashion and a member of the inner 
circle of its ruling spirits, the Dandies. In the year 1832 the em- 
barrassments of the house with which he was connected compelled 
him to setile in Paris, and by much the greater part of the letters in 
this collection belongs to the period between that year and his death, 
in 1848, two years after his return to England. Besides the cor- 
respondence between the Duke of Wellington, there are a few letters 
from two or three other statesmen, English and foreign; the rest 
are from notable dandies, and are chiefly of value in a quasi-an- 
tiquarian point of view, as illustrating the character and habits of an 
extinct order of men, which possessed some remarkable gifts and 
graces, and was, with all its faults, the least objectionable product 
of the influence which George the Fourth exercised over society 
during his regency and reign. The signature C. C. Greville presents 
itself early in the volume, and the letters to which it is appended 
always arrest attention by the breadth and clearness of observation, 
and the sound, dispassionate judgment they display. The writer 
could even pronounce a just eulogy on Talleyrand, who had told 
Lord Alvanley, not long before, speaking of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, with tears in his eyes, “C’est le seul homme d’état qui ait jamais 
dit du bien de moi.” Mr. Greville writes, “I cannot say how sorry 
I am for Talleyrand’s death. He was one of that great school of 
politeness and social eminence which is now nearly, if not quite, ex- 
tinct; and, whatever he may have been in youth and middle age, his 
declining years have ebbed away with admirable tranquillity, and in 
the constant exercise of many very amiable qualities, as well as of a 
conservative wisdom and moderation becoming to himself and bene- 
ficial to the world.” The next letter is from Lord Alvanley, who 
tells a capital story on the same subject : 

** Montrond is wonderful: apoplexy and gout do their worst, but cannot subdue 
his spirits and esprit; he killed us with laughing at his stories about M. de 
Talleyrand’s death, which, though it deeply affected him, has still its ludicrous 
side: and his legacy of a standing-up desk to write at did not soften his natural 
inclination to be a little sarcastic. He said that when the signature to the 
retractation was signed, a priest declared that it was a miracle, on which he 
gravely said that he had already known of just such another miracle—that when 

eneral Gouvins was killed, he, Montrond, with General Latour-Maubourg, went 
to the spot where he lay, and that they asked the only person who had seen the 
catastrophe how it occurred; this was a hussar, who replied, * Le boulet I’a 
frappé, et il n’avait que juste le temps de me dire, Prenez ma bourse et ma 
montre; et il est mort !’ This apologue, as you may suppose, was like a shell 
thrown into Dino’s coterie.” 

The correspondence between Mr. Raikes and the Duke of Wel- 
lington, which fills the chief part of the book, is continued with but 
brief intermissions from July, 1840, to August, 1844. Mr. Raikes, 
whose sources of information appear to have been of the best kind, 
kept the duke au fait of all the political news of Paris from day to 
day, and his grace replies in short pithy notes, evincing his intense 
desire for the preservation of peace, of which he never quite despairs, 
even when the aspect of affairs appears most hopeless. He put 
some reliance in the wisdom on the one land, and the justice on the 
other, which he generously imputed to the French Ministers and 
their sovereign, but his hopes would have fared ill had they rested 
solely on so visionary a basis. His correspondent tells him (Sept. 22, 
1840), “Every act which emanates from the men of July is devoid of 
dignity or sincerity ; they are fawning or insolent, false or irritating, 
according to the deference which they are enabled to exact from other 
nations; but never calm.” Mr. Raikes very soon perceived, and 
never ceased to denounce, the perfidy of Louis Philippe’s character, 
but failed to make his friends in England admit the fact until it was 
made glaring by the trickery and breach of faith displayed in the affair 
of the Spanish marriages. He says, in December of the same year : 

* The duplicity of Louis Philippe is amply inherited by his son, the Duke of 
Orleans, who is wanting in the talent of concealinent. He has had the naiveté to 
= to M. Thiers, and assure him that he quite agreed with his policy; that 

sympathized with him; and, whenever his time should come, would again have 
recourse to his counsels, He has invited M. Molé, and told him that he looked up 
to his judgment as the polar star of France, and he never fails to congratulate M. 
Guizot on the wisdom with which he studies to surmount the present difficulties. 
Itis so completely in the character of Louis Philippe to have rought up his son 


in his own principles, to have taught him that mankind could only be governed 
by deceit, that no one can be surprised at the result of his lessons on a mind not 
endowed with superior acuteness, which, like all other minds of that stamp, is 
Prone to mistake cunning for wisdom.” 


_ In the following February, Mr. Raikes reports the despicable state 


° ‘ et 
of the Chamber of Deputies, and other information given him } 
of the most intelligent, rational, and independent men in Branet ue 
who was biased by no ultra political feelings on either side. °™ 

“ ¢ The King,” said he, ‘ if he were not so chary of his money : 

large majority onany question if he pleased.’ The census is so low, notwi bare 
ing the confused electoral system, that many of the deputies of the ie 
in very needy circumstances ; they can barely afford the ex of ai 1nees ar 
Paris, much less that of their stay during the meeting. Baek men ~e 
on the watch to sell their votes; a sum of even five hundred franes sar 
decide them to support any measure; and, when the case is urgent, the 
ment, by the aid of money, can always carry their point. One-half of 
deputies who carried the late bill voted against their real opinious, * You te 
said he, ‘ of the profligate times of Sir Robert Walpoie in England; but peo 
venality is more contemptible, hecause the times are more enlightened, thekke 
are more insignificant, and the corruption more general.’” 





THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY.* 


The Englishwoman in Italy possesses merits which entitle it to the 
lace accorded it in Hurst and Blackett’s Standard Library of 
xlitions of Popular Modern Works. In simple language andy, 
wretending style it relates an English lady’s experiences of Italig 
ife and manners, describing the social and domestic condition ofs 
part of that beautiful peninsula, little visited by travellers, “bat 
which presents features of quaintness and originality not easily mg 
with in this era. In illustrating the life and conversation of thy 
Ancona and Macerata society, the authoress has not only 
avoided all unyecessary political discussion, but has employed a fp 
titious nomenclature, fearing to compromise the friends to whom 
hospitality or courtesy she was indebted. Her tale differs from 
travellers’ tales of Italy, both in its choice and rejection of Lope, 
We have little of scenical description, no artistic raptures, no noty 
upon pictures, or criticisms on statues, but a clear matter-of-fact, 
narrative of what she has seen and heard during her residence 
Ancona, the principal seaport of the Roman States on the Adriatie 
Invited by her uncle, an English merchant of this city, to spend 
few months with his family, our authoress enjoyed an opportuni 
such as strangers very rarely command of becoming scqunvied eh 
the customary life of an Italian population. The report of her im 
pressions contained in this volume relates, however, to a wide ara 
than that afforded by the ancient city of Ancona. A ten years’ rei 
dence in the Roman States and Sardinia was necessarily rich ia 
experiences, political and historical as well as social and domestie, 
The results of observation and inquiry, in this more extended spher, 
follow the earlier impressions already indicated. Formal disquis. 
tion, though not altogether omitted, is judiciously limited to a rapid 
review of stirring incidents or important events. 

The first strictures of our observant traveller are directed againg 
the erroneous system of marriage and the defective method of educa 
tion which prevail in Italy. The bride elect knows little of her 
future husband, and goes to the altar without a thought of her new 
duties and responsibilities. Established under the parental rool, the 
young couple are treated like mere children ; the mother-in-law, who 
is almost invariably ignorant, prejudiced, and bigoted, exercisings 
vexatious tyranny, both in the management of the household and 
treatment of her grandchildren. Nor is the educational system 
better than the matrimonial. At seven or eight years old, 
an Italian of cultivated intellect, our boys are sent to Jesuit colleges 
while our girls at even an earlier age are placed in nunneries to lem 
from women, perpetually secluded in the cloisters, the duties thatat 
fit for wives and mothers in the world. A sad and curious illustm 
tion of the depressing influence of Jesuit training was given bythe 
same Italian gentleman in our authoress’s hearing. 
animated, and promising boy of nine years old had been placed at the 
Jesuits’ college at Loretto. Six months after the child’s admissm 
the count, on visiting the college, was scarcely able to recognise te 
child. Without ill-usage or compulsory discipline, but simply 
the steady workings of a strangely compressive system, “the bay? 
spirit and originality appeared to be as completely extinguished # 
they had never existed.” ‘Lhe visitor horrified the ecclesiaste 
was present at the interview, by rather maliciously asking the 
if he still took as much interest as ever in scientific and mee 
pursuits. ‘As the sworn upholder of a government that yer 
railways, and laments the invention of printing, the priest was 
to express his surprise at the suggestion. ‘My child,’ said be, il 
addressing his pupil, ‘is it possible you ever thought thus! % 
have other tastes now. ‘Tell the signor conte what you mos 
to become.’ The boy coloured, cast down his eyes, and murat 
‘Un Latinista’—a Latin scholar.” of the 

The authoress, Mrs. Gretton, testifies to the general truth of | 
Italian gentleman’s relation. The Jesuits were supported on 

Is by » aitdienins scurantisti or Codini, the fom 
grounds by the party nicknamed Oscurantisti or 7 dried 
appellation signifying literally obscurers, and the latter being a 
from the queue worn in the last century, “ and wit hout whieh, ) 
day, upon the Italian stage, the portrait of a prejudiced, © 
old noble is incomplete.” ‘The ignorance of some of the young im 
nobles on most mo rare of general mformation 1s described B 
volume as perfectly startling. ‘Tell me,” said a youthful ¢ F 

“ec. SPR et 34. suggested the adoptios 
when the glowing patriotism of 1849 had suggeste end of 
the principles of Protestantism as an expedient for getting: 4 
preti and conciliating England—“ tell me, do the Protestan ho 
God?” “How can | know anything about these mations 
a youth fresh from Bologna, when an allusion was made to Jal 
~ « , 7 » q 
and the asp; “I have never read the Bible.” Intellect 





Richard 


* Private Correspondence of Thomas Raikes with the Duke of Wellington, and other 
wished Contemporaries. Edited by his Daughter, Harriet Raikes. 
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* The Englishwoman in Italy. Impressions of Life in the Roman - vy Bo 
dinia quiag @ Ten Years’ Residence. By Mrs. G. Gretton. Publisbed 
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pally showed itself as a kind of passive genius, under this enerva- 


ive regime. ‘The want of energy, however, which 

: ws Fe yedler to most Italians who united reflection and 
- ac Je with patriotism and talent, happily no longer disgraces 
bh Pind Northern Italy, though from the course recent events 
Go taken in the Marches, Mrs. Gretton infers that the political 
there are still men of thought rather than action. — 
hest-edueated class in Italy-is the mezzocetto, or middle class, 

dass which comprises the physician, the lawyer, the merchant, the 
. r, and government underling. In Italy, it must be borne 
: Pad thet no untitled aristocracy, such as we have in England, 
s. The scion of a noble family in the Pope’s States has no re- 
but the Church. The middle class rarely contribute to swell 

the ranks of the priesthood. The absence of gentle breeding aad all 
social amenities observable in this class appears to be chiefly attri- 
hatable to the low position heid by the women belonging to it, or the 
oatemptuous estimate of their power and capacity. The domestic 
life of this Italian bourgeoisie, as portrayed by Mrs. Gretton, has 
little of grace, refinement, or even intellectual cultivation to recom- 
pend it; though, doubtless, educated men abound in the bourgeois 


Among the peculiarit ies of the people of Ancona described in Mrs. 
Gretion’s amusing pages, is the prejudice prevailing against the use 
dfreplaces, or indeed against any appliances to mitigate the severity 
of the winter cold. Horaee W alpole, she tells us, long since re- 
marked that the Italians seemed quite unaware of the,rigour of their 
imate, a remark which, though ‘ made a hundred years ago, is still 

tly applicable” to the Anconitans of the present day. The 
ed sitting near a fire, and the contempt for carpets expressed 
by the old inhabitants, are ext remely ludicrous. The authoress tells 
asory of a gentleman “ who one night came freezing into our draw- 
ing-r00m, and as he stood complacently before the fire, nade us 
laugh at the account of a visit he had just been paying to the Count 
IL the admiral of the port—a sinecure office, it is needless to re- 
mak. He found him in bed with a slight attack of gout, and his 
wifeand daughter-in-law, with several visitors, were sitting round 
him, making /a societa, the gentlemen. in their hats and cloaks, and 
the ladies in shawls, handkerchiefs tied over their heads, and the 
never absent scaldino, filled with live embers, in their hands. Our 
friend was pressed by the admiral to follow the general example, and 
doak and cover himself. He declined, at first, being of a very cere- 
nonious disposition; but soon, he admitted, his scruples gave way 
before the excessive coldness of the room, on a northern aspect, 
destitute of fire or carpet, and he resumed his out-door apparel like 
the rest. 

If the Ttalians have no home in the English sense of the word, 
they have at least home feelings and home practices. One of the 
most amiable features of the national character is the attachment 
mutually subsisting between masters and servants in the old families 
ofthe Italian nobility. It is greatly to the credit of a patrician 
household that it retains as supernumeraries or pensions off at least 
one or two faithful old domestics in its employment. It is pleasant 
to hear, too, that servants are rarely dismissed, even if slatternly and 
ineficient. In curious contrast with English habit and sentiment, 
moremen are employed than women. “ We knew a lady,” says Mrs. 
Gretton, “whose man-servant sat up for eighty nights to tend her 

ing a dangerous illness.” On the other hand, wages are low, and 

the allowance of wine and flour is liberal, the quantity of 
meat per head is only about six ounces a day. 

Another peculiarity that struck our authoress consists in “ the 
Ureasing contrast between the pathetic and grotesque that the Italian 

ter presents.” In all scenes of distress or affliction, she con- 
their sympathy and charity are very remarkable, and it is 
autiful to witness their untiring solicitude towards each other in 
i Even young men of apparently the most frivolous dispo- 
sion, evince under these circumstances a tenderness and forbear- 
ime we are apt to consider the exclusive attribute of women. 

Generally speaking, the Itulians,according to Mrs. Gretton’s report, 
@uwilling to speak on serious topics. ‘The interest which in other 
tunities attaches to science, politics, and religion, in Italy centres 
@the trilli of a prima domta or the legs of a ballerina. 

_ Our authoress touches lightly on many topies which we can only 

Micate: musi¢, painting, love, and marriage where the hand is given 
Without the heart (“that is the husband’s affair,’—the poor man 

Chance !), the Santa Casa—the Virgin’s cottage at Na- 

tareth, Wansported by angelic agency across the Adriatic to Ancona, 
from Ancona to Loretto—the Carmelites at Jesi, the constitutional 
Borement of 1520-21, the Sanfedisti rising of 183], the accession of 
IX,, the intrigues of Austria, the popular excess in Ancona, 
"among the subjects treated in this volume with a simple grace or 
#@ uupretending iustructiveness. In the concluding portion of 

~K We are conducted to Nice, with its wondrous skies and 
hure-like sea, its olive woods, and palms and aloes, its English 
Nice ‘machines, English groceries, hosiery, and baby-linen. In 
there is no individuality : English, French, Russians, and Ba- 
Wats make it their winter residence. When our lady traveller 
Paited Nice, English social influence predominated. We all know 
political influence predominated, not very long after, possibly — 
Cretton’ gy isnot always deierminate—at or not long before, Mrs. 
aS visit. Floristan, Prince of Monaco, and Duke of Valen- 
Talim shea that time a nice specimen of a paternal governor. An 
absentee, he spent in Paris the revenues he obtained from his 
Que by exactions which have rendered him deservedly unpopular. 
pe sa right which he possessed was that of compelling the 


his bakers’. The result, a perfectly natural one, was that the five 
thousand or six thousand subjects of the principality eat the worst 
bread in Italy. 

A glance at Turin in 1858, the progress of Sardinia, its railway 
enterprise, the absolutism of Austria, and the liberality and wisdom 
of Victor Emmanuel and Cavour, are also among the topics handled 
towards the end of the volume. The rapid march of events renders 
every work of European travel more or less imperfect. Still there 
is valuable and informing matter in The Englishwoman in Italy. 
Pleasant anecdote, too, sensible comment, and illustrative fact ma 
be found in its pages. At the period when a new kingdom is includ 
among the recognized royalties of Europe, we welcome every book 
that sketches the past, paints the present, or suggests the future of 
the Italian peninsula. England is vitally interested in the fortunes 
of a restored Italy. If the capricious accordance and withdrawal of 
her active sympathy and approbation, at no very remote date, once 
aggravated the miseries of her people, we rejoice to read the assur- 
ance, though no longer new to us, contained in this cheap edition of 
Mrs. Gretton’s travelling experiences, that “the tone now assumed 
by the British Government relative to Italian affairs gives great 
delight to all who hold progressive opinions, and has regained Eng- 
land’s prestige in the peninsula.” 





SKETCHING RAMBLES.* 


Durtne the present century the pursuits and amusements of ladies 
have undergone a great change, which is in no respect more remark- 
able than in the increased share they now take in literature. The 
exterior of a lady at the present day is not a greater contrast to the 
costume of her powdered or high-waisted ancestress, than her intel- 
leetual furniture is to the much scantier supply which was thought 
necessary by her grandmother; and the Nancy Lammeters of the 
past generation, could they descend from thew canvasses to the 
carpet, and converse with their fair descendants, would not be more 
astouished at the iron cages which enclose their forms, than at the 
curious medley of subjects which fill the space in their minds once 
exclusively allotted to needlework and cookery. Desdemona less 
eagerly devours the discourse of Othello while hastily despatching 
the house affairs, because she has almost as many moving accidents 
by flood and field to tell as he has; and if she chooses to “ dilate her 
pilgrimage” on paper, she may explore the “autres vast” of Albe- 
marle-street, of the “ Row,” with equal prospect of suecess. We have 
often thought it would suggest curious speculations if it were possi- 
ble—as perhaps it is—to ascertain the number of books produced b 
male and female authors respectively during the current year, wit 
some kind of analysis showing their comparative strength in each 
department. In the absence of such a census, it may probably be 
assumed that fiction and books of travel would predominate in the 
feminine catalogue, and it would not be surprising if this also occa- 
sionally included the most suecessful works in both these branches. 
Of the greater number which achieve only a moderate popularity, 
some, of course, are produced as a mere matter of trade, like any 
other mechanical article, while many are simply the outpourings of 
an energy which has found letter-writing too contracted a sphere for 
its employment. How far it is a good thing, generally speaking, for 
ladies to be encouraged to write books of a mediocre kind, is rather 
a perplexing question. On the one hand, anything which has the 
effect of bringing them before the world, and teaching them to look 
for reward out of their own circle, is likely to have a somewhat 
deteriorating effect, especially if that reward is so transient and in- 
significant as in the case of the popularity gained by most books 
below the first rank. It tends to spoil some of the best parts of the 
female character, without giving in exchange any amount of fame at 
all worth having for its own sake. So far female authorship is a bad 
thing. On the other hand, the art of writing a book is a corrective 
to intellectual slovenliness, and an encouragement to more accurate 
habits of thought and expression than most women usually care to 
attain. ‘To write a book often supplies to a woman much of that 
which the higher part of education does to a man, and by arousing 
self-consciousness of defects, leads to what is probably the only very 
valuable kind of study. To have gone through the thought, re- 
search, aud trouble necessary to accomplish a book, gives a woman 
an experience different from he own, and more like that of the other 
sex; and anything which creates sympathy between the two, and in- 
creases the number of subjects of interest they have in common, must 
always deserve to be warmly welcomed. How far authorship may 
affect a woman’s character depends on -too many circumstances to 
make it possible to lay down any general rule on the subject ; on the 
amount of vanity she may have, on the degree to which she is capable 
of having her head turned by success, or her temper soured by failure, 
also on the judiciousness of her friends and advisers. We should 
only be inclined generally to say, that to venture into print without 
having very good reason for domg so, is a worse thing for a woman 
than a man, because it takes her more out of her usual sphere. 

The book before us has suggested these remarks, because its 
authors appear to have engaged in its composition as they might 
have done in any other pleasant feminine occupation, and because it 
is to some extent beyond the reach of criticism. A reviewer cannot 
seriously condemn or praise a book which has nothing either objection- 
able or particularly striking in its execution, and the contents of which 
will, he knows, be as acceptable to some readers as they will be stale 
and flat to others. The Misses Catlow appear to have “done” 
Switzerland and Italy thoroughly enough, as far as concerns the 





* Sketching Rambles; or, Nature in the Alps and Apennines, By Agnes and Masia 
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number of places visited, and they stayed long enough at each to 
enable them to carry away a rather less fonda notion of things and 
people than is usually the case with the regular English tourist. But 
they do not seem to have gone a step beyond the most thorouglily 
beaten track, either in Swiss scenery or Italian towns, and their tour 
was simply that which hundreds of travellers make every year, but 
occupying apparently a longer space of time than most tourists are 
able to devote to it. The reader is warned “not to expect a recital 
of stirring adventures in the High Alps,” which were beyond the 
strength of the writers, and as we have had almost a superfluity of 
such adventures just now, we are not sorry that such was the case. 
But there are many parts of Switzerland which do not fall into the 
common route, of which we should have been glad to hear something, 
and there are many more parts of Italy which offer, both in respect 
of their inhabitants, their scenery, and above all, their artistic 
treasures, opportunities to a tourist with a literary turn, of which we 
are surprised to see so few people avail themselves. There is nothin 
in the way of information, of antiquities, or criticism, or suctind 
hints, in these volumes, which may not be found in Murray, and in 
more than one case, quotations appear in their pages which are to be 
found in the guide-book. The reflections, when at their best, are 
such as would occur to most well-disposed and well-educated women, 
and are sometimes rather below that level, as where the authoress, 
on seeing some forests near Berne being felled for railway purposes, 
“could not but regret that trees so beautifully grown, of such = te 

roportions, should be doomed to lie hidden under the iron rails, and 

e crushed by the weight of the locomotive.” The writers appear to 
see an intensely foreign air in the simplest things, and on the terrace 
at Berne, where there were refreshment shops, were “ much amused 
in watching three little boys marching in, deliberately taking chairs, 
and calling for ices and glasses of water, an invariable accompani- 
ment to this luxury abroad.” This is an amusement which may be 
had without going so far as Berne, and the ‘invariable accompani- 
ment” is not unknown in Pall Mall and Regent-street. The Misses 
Catlow are authors on some works of popular science, and the chap- 
ters on Alpine Botany and Zoology—though the best parts of the 
latter are from the work of Tschudi, in the “ Travellers’ Library,”— 
are written with fulness. There is, however, very little evidence of 
historical knowledge or general reading : among the celebrated men 
who have lived at sal amy Gibbon is omitted, and the writers talk 
of “a poem” of Lord Byron’s, beginning “ Clarens, sweet Clarens, 
Girth-siece of deep love,” which looks as if the knowledge of the 
quotation was not derived from “Childe Harold” at first hand. The 
lines, “Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains,” are also at- 
tributed to Byron, but we fancy this also is a mistake. Of the twenty 
illustrations, some are so much inferior to the others that we should 
imagine them to be by a different hand. The two in colours, which 
form the frontispieces, may have been well drawn, but if so, have 
met with very ill treatment from the lithographer. The best are 
those of Chillon and the Rhone valley, of the bridge at Narni, and of 
the Jungfrau; but many of the others are commendable for the un- 
exaggerated impression they convey. The views of buildings in 
Venice and Florence are so well known by photographs and , en 
ings that it was hardly worth while to insert them. 

Vhat merit the book has is in its general spirit, and in the goodness 
of a few of the descriptions. We have said that works of this kind 
are not very attractive to those who know the route from experience 
or from other sources, but to those who do not the volumes may be 
entertaining enough. ‘They make no pretension, except that of con- 
veying the impression felt by the writers of the seenes they passed 
through, and they have certainly succeeded in transferring to their 
pages much of the genuine feeling of their own enjoyment. The 

st continental tour has a feeling about it which never comes a 
second time, and any one who can reproduce this, so as to recal it 
to those who have travelled, or inspire it in those who have not, can 
exercise a fascination in which books intrinsically more valuable are 
often deficient. Freshness is not so common a quality in books that 
we ought to pass it over, and fresliness this book certainly possesses. 
We have said that there is some power of description, and in proof of 
this we may refer to the account of the Staubbach (not Staudsach), 
and to that of Schaffhausen. ‘These are not specimens of what is 
usually called “ word-painting,” which is a thing rather over done by 
Mr. Ruskin’s numerous imitators, but they are simply careful aud 
faithful delineations of the features of cach scene, such as are not 
beyond the capability of many tourists, but the minutia of which most 
people forget after they have left the spot. At Sorrento the author- 
esses were fortunate enough to witness one of the late eruptions of 
Vesuvius, and of this they give what we should imagine to be a good 
and unexaggerated account. They do not meddle with politics, 
which is as well, and, except for an indignant allusion to some Aus- 
trian cannon pointed into St. Mark’s-square, at Venice, one would 
not know from the volumes who were masters of Italy when the tour 
was made. For the experienced traveller the book cannot be said to 
have the least attraction, but any who wish to refresh their memories 
of lake and mountain, or to map out a pleasant tour for the coming 
summer, will not find an hour or two ill bestowed in looking over it. 





WILD LIFE ON THE FJELDS.* 

Towarns the end of July, 1859, Mr. Wyndham steamed out from 
Hull, armed with shot-gun, and rifle, to take his pleasure on the 
laciers and snow-fields of Norway, in a region unknown to the tame 
sheep of Murray’s migrating flock. For his sake and our own we 
regret that he did not start a month earlier ; had he done so he would 


have had more sport among the reindeer, an 

gladdened by many more pages of a very hed. “kee been 
Bergen, where the English steamer landed him, he ine } 
for the Hardanger Fjord, and found hospitable pad ae : 
on its shores, in the house of an engineer officer. Here hi Sanirg 
adventures began, for the neighbouring mountains were inde nib, 
bear which in eight days had killed no fewer than twent po 
an order had gone round for a general hunt, in which ons al 
was able was expected to join. The affair appears to on ka “1 
managed, for Bruin got off unseen, leaving three more Cal mi 
cows behind him. Apparently they had been hugged to deat 
scarcely a mark of teeth or claws was visible, and probabl thes ~ 
destined for the bear’s autumnal stock of food. After this pe 
Mr. Wyndham ascended the fjord, and took the road northward 
Sogne Fjord, which runs one hundred and twenty miles inland . 
is the largest in Norway. Contrary to the received opinion, he thal 
it superior in scenery to the Hardanger Fjord ; but none of the fj 
of Norway came up to his expectations, for though exceedingly fn 
tiful, they appeared to him rather monotonous. Their scenery ; 
generally delicient in background, for their lofty perpendicular ci 
shut out all view of the mountains beyond ; but the highland lakes 
are free from this defect, and there it is that the picturesque charge. 
teristics of Norway may be seen in their fullest perfection, 

The waters of the Sogne flow from a group of mountains }y; 
north-east of the fjord, and almost wholly iaeaialie ‘orwtit 
carriages. Among them are at least two summits rising higher th 
Sneheten, whith used to be reputed the loftiest peak in Norygy. 
but that rank is now claimed for the Galhépiggene, which my 
elevation of eight thousand five hundred and forty English feet & 
little is this rugged but magnificent district known to tourists that a 
Rédseim, a station near its verge for the hire of baggage ponies Me. 
Wyndham wrote his name in the travellers’ book on the very sane 
page as Captain Biddulph, R.A., who had passed that way just tex 
years before. In this region Mr. Wyndham employed himself fron 
the middle of August to near the end of festenten shooting willoy 
er near the limit of the birch-trees and among the shrub-bearj 
neights above them, ptarmigan in the higher parts where all 
of shrubs ceases, and stalking reindeer on the same naked fjelds, If 
his bag was not always as heavy as he could wish, not the less did he 
rejoice in his gun, and deem it the best accompaniment for a mow. 
tain tourist, as leading him to the enjoyment of superb 
amongst untraversed and unexplored regions, and throwing him into 
close contact with the peasantry of the country; whereas “th 
angler, detained in the valley by the river-side, loses that ever-changi 
variety of scene which in a mountain country is so enchanting 
He describes the willow grouse as a most beautiful bird, of about 
the same size as the red grouse of Scotland, and possibly identical 
with it in species, for the point seems still scarcely decided. Atal 
events it alfords very good sport, and he thinks it might be worth 
while to try it in those parts of Scotland where the red grouse have 
suffered from the disease. The fjeld, as we have said, is the haut 
of the ptarmigan and the reindeer, and this word is explained by ow 
author as not having the meaning commonly supposed to belong to 
it of plateau, or “ table-topped mountain,” nor is it significant of om 
of the peculiarities of the mountains of Norway. It is applied to 
every part of a mountainous region, whether peak or tabled 
which, from its elevation, is entirely devoid of shrubs or bushesa 
any sort. The words /e// and ¢ara, in Westmoreland and Cumberland, 
are evidently the same as the /eld and the ¢jéra or tara of the Sea 
dinavians. 

Apropos of this lesson in philology we quote a little incidentd 
our author’s sojourn at a mountain sceter, or dairy. “ During the 
evening,” he says, “the workmen amused themselves with cutti 
out little articles of wood—an example which I also followed, 
in due time produced a small spoon to do duty as egg and tea soit 
which I afterwards found very useful.” It is pleasant to wy 4 
an English gentleman of the nineteenth century in the act of 
unconsciously illustrating the etymology of the word spoon, amo 
the direct representatives of the race by whom that name was | 
given to the thing. The old Scandinavian word spana s 
—— a chip, and its secondary meaning is spoon, just 

atin word cochlear denotes the use of a shell to convey potage® 
the mouth. 

Mr. Wyndham was not fortunate in his pursuit of reindeer; oot 
one animal fell either under his own gun or his companion’s, though 
he was tantalized by the sight of several herds almost within mgs 
and by an interview with a peasant who had recently killed four ™ 
deer in one day. It must — gone near to irritate even 80 
lent a temper as he evidently possesses, to find that the fellow w 
whom this quite unparalleled success had fallen was beyond ome 
rison the most stupid and uncommunicative lout in all Norway. 
peasants whom Mr. Wyndham met on their return from the 
where they had killed two deer, had with them a little dog tas 
for that kind of hunting, which was the only animal of the kind 
mentions as having been seen by him in his tour. He wished 
it, but the price asked for it was enormous. A good dog ere 
kind, he says, will lead the hunter up to the deer, and will also 
a deer that has been wounded. One might naturally suppose 
fore, that at least one such dog was to be found in every moustiz 
hut where there was a rifle; but it is not so, for the N 
are not sportsmen in the highest sense of the word. The wpe 
classes have no taste for sport, and hardly know what it mess 
and the peasants, who are the only hunters, hunt only for 
A deer or two killed as opportunity serves, will supply 


a bouse 
and thst 








* Wild Life on the Fyelds of Norway. By Francis M. Wyndham. Longman and Co, 





hold with food to last them through the winter months, 
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3 : ured, the inmates have no further motive for the 
pat ben fame. ‘When Mr. Wyndham landed at Bergen, the 
Pron-bouse officers “seemed to be perfect strangers to shooting 
en for they first carefully handled and then smelled the gun- 
cir ‘and percussion-caps,” taking pains to satisfy themselves 
that none of these things could be included under the categor of 
ticles of food. The peasants are their own gunmakers, and their 
rifles and the a purtenances thereto are clumsy and antiquated, though 
the weapons often shoot well at short ranges. They never shoot at 
birds on the wing, 


til our countrymen went amongst them. Here is a specimen 
Sas: style in which his Norwegian friend, Peter, used to proclaim 


‘. accomplishments : 
—— larning the people what my name was and to what country I 


Peter would thus address the wondering audience: ‘ The Englishman 
talk a little Norse, and he can cook meat, potatoes, and cofite’—* Ja so!, 
- 1) ej culated the bystanders— he cuts out wooden spoons with his knife 
Get) Prete and he shoots with a shot gun and rifle also.’ ‘ But 
Set’ they would ask, ‘is the dog used for?’ ‘The dog is a Fugl-hund (bird- 
‘and when it finds the game it stands quite still; then the Englishman 
up to it, the grouse get up, and he shoots them when flying.’ his last 
oe of information was invariably too much for the audience, who would now 
jnto loud exclamations: ‘Ja so! ja so! han skyd er fliegen ! (He 
shoots grouse fiying!)—‘ja so / ja so /’—gradually dying away like distant music. 
And on Peter reassuring them that such was indeed the case, they would again 
off in ejaculations, and mutter ‘ Han skyd ryper fliegen!’ (he shoots grouse 
fia!) for the next five minutes to come. ; 

The rivers of Norway are well known to English anglers, but the 
sound of an English gun has seldom been heard on its fields yet 
the only Norwegian game preserved by law is the fish, whilst fur and 
feather are free to all comers. One effect of this gracefully written 
ud manly book will probably be to induce many of our countrymen 
to forego a visit for one season, at least, to the Scottish moors and 
bres, and try their Inck in the freer and less costly sporting-grounds 
of Norway. They will be sure of a kindly reception among the 
brave honest mountain folk, but if they follow Mr. Wyndham’s 
example they must make up their minds to encounter unusually hard 
work, to sleep on hard beds, and content themselves with coarse and 
precarious fare, in a region where it may be necessary to send a mes- 
senger on foot seventy miles, out and in, to procure such needful 
supplies as bread, coffee, sugar, and candles. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
London Labour and the London Poor. By Henry Mayhew. Three 


not venture to say how many years, Mr. Mayhew’s great work on the 

and labouring classes of the metropolis has, at length, made a 
esnite stride towards completion. The volumes before us, however, 
contain only the first division of the entire work. The second division, 
which is to be devoted to the description of “those that will 


section will, when it appears, prove to be of equal value with the first ; 
for, in the case of some, at least, of the classes that are included within 
the , it may be questioned whether Mr. Mayhew’s favourite 
system of making cach individual tell his or her own story, will suc- 
eed in elicitiig information the truth of which may be implicitly 
relied on. Of the value of the present section, however, there can be 
but little doubt. It claims to be a complete cyclopedia of the condi- 
tions and earnings of the London street-folk ; and it amply vindicates 
its right to the title. With the single exception of a few pages on 
vagrants, which would seem to belong more properly to the 
a it is exclusively devoted to that numerous class | 

of people who get their living by some kind or other of lawful labour, 
mor under the streets of London. It would be quite impossible to 
taumerate the different varieties of industry which Mr. Mayhew has 
in his investigations : suffice it to say that he has not, as far 
uve know, omitted a single one which could fairly be regarded as | 
coming within the province which he has assigned to himself. As its 
observes, the work is, in fact, a blue-book published in two- | 
peany numbers; and, while it resembles other productions of this 
m containing an immense mass of statistical information, it 
possesses the additional advantage of being far more interesting an 
any blue-book which it was ever our fortune to meet 
pecially amusing character to the volumes 
Mr. Mayhew conveys as much of his infor- 
D can in the form of personal statements taken | 
the lips of one or more representatives of each class that | 
rtaken to describe; and he has shown a tact in eliciting, 


mation as h i 
i, e possibl 
he has 


contains a complete revelation, very humorously 
the secrets and dodges of the trade. Mr. Mayhew has 
conferred a substantial benefit upon the objects of his inquiry as well 
public at large: for we shall be much surprised if his 
)not produce in many of their readers, as they certainly 
in ourselves, a much more lively sense of the deserts of 
Sweepers and street-performers than they have hitherto been 
of feeling. The engravings by which the work is illus- 
are all taken from photographs, of the fidelity of many of which 
mts in London will be enabled, by a personal acquaintance 
, to form an opinion for themselves. 
By T. Adolphus Trollope, Author of “A Decade of 
omen,” &c. Two volumes. London: Chapman and Hall. 
Present instance Mr. Trollope has turned his knowledge of 
and Florence in particular, to a purpose somewhat 
to which it has hitherto been employed. He is 
as a lively and spirited narrator of interesting 
history; but this is, we believe, the first time that 
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and probably never heard of such a thing being} q 


volumes, London: Griffin, Bohn, and Co.—After a lapse of we dare | 





not | 
work,” comprising prostitutes, thieves, beggars, vagabonds, &c., is dertaking the expedition; and we hope that he may succeed in 

as preparing for publication, and is to follow as rapidly as | enlisting some of his colleagues in favour of the enterprise which he 
posible, We are somewhat inclined to doubt whether this second | has so much at heart. 


| Co. 


of the 
tralian co 
specting the climate, 
with a statement of t 
* | imtending emigrants. 


Essays. 
and Co. 
of fifteen and ten guineas, offered for public com 
last by the President and Directors of the St. John’s Mechanics’ In- 
stitute. Both of the successful competitors are, as might be expected, 
warm paneygyrists of the colony to which they belong. 
reason to doubt the justice of the committee’s decision t 
production is the better of the two. 


he has attempted to enter upon the domain which belongs peculiarly 
to his younger brother. The encroachment, however, is not a serious 
one; for Ja Beata is far from being either a long or an elaborate 


novel. It is the story of a simple and beautiful Florentine girl, who 
Seginnin by sitting as a model to the artists of her native town, 
ends by 


coming the mistress of one of them, whom she loves with 
the most devoted attachment. Her lover becomes prosperous in his 
business, finds his connexion with La Beata decidedly in his way, and 
so proceeds to get rid of her in a manner which is at once thoroughly 
heartless and thoroughly respectable. The poor child pines away and 
ies, and by a singular and very effective accident, her death is wit- 
nessed by her former lover, who is at once stricken by remorse and 
retires to a monastery for the rest of his life. La Beata herself is 
a most charming sketch ; and the respectable selfishness of the rising 
artist is represented in a manner which is thoroughly true to nature. 
Slight as the story is, it is very prettily told, and, like all Mr. Tollope’s 
it is written pleasantly and evenly from the first page to the 
ast. 

Australian Sketches, By Thomas McCombie, Esq. London: Samp- 
son Low, Son, and Co.—A collection of detached pictures of Austra- 
lian life, the scene of which lies for the most part in the gold-tields 
of the colony. Mr. McCombie tells us nothing that is particularly 
new, but he describes what he has seen in a straightforward manner, 
and his narrative is by no means devoid of interest. 

Meteorological and Medical Observations on the Climate of Egypt. By 
Donald Dalrymple, M.D. London; Churchill.—Dr. Dalrymple, having 
recently returned from an expedition to Egypt in search of health, 
wishes to impart the results of his experience to those invalids who may 
hereafter_be compelled to follow his example. His report on the climate 
of the country is, on the whole, decidedly favourable ; and he thinks 
that it is likely to be of great service in the less advanced stages of 
pulmonary disease. Besides a series of meteorological tables, con- 
structed from his own observations, he gives a quantity of detailed in- 
structions respecting the management of a voyage up the Nile, which 
are likely to be of considerable practical use to any one who wishes to 
undertake the journey. 

The Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow: including his 
Translations and Notes. London: H. G. Bohn.—This is, as far as we 
know, the only edition which contains, in one volume, the} whole of 
Longtellow’s poetical works. It is illustrated by twenty-four en- 
gravings, which neither add to nor detract from the value of the book 
to any material degree. 

Suggestions for the Exploration of Iceland : an Address delivered to the 
Members of the Alpine Club on April 4, 1861, by William Longman, 
Vice-President. London; Printed by the Alpine Club.—In this lecture 
Mr. Longman endeavours to impress upon the society to which he be- 
longs the importance of directing some part of their corporate atten- 
tion to the exploration of Iceland. The mformation which he conveys 
is derived almost entirely from the work of Henderson, the missionary, 
who, though it is fifty years since he was there, explored the island far 
more pe a than me been done by any subsequent traveller. Mr. 

ngman has taken great pains to ascertain the best manner of un- 





The Cottage History of England. By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” 
London; Hall, Virtue, and Co.—This little book is designed to in- 
troduce into kitchens and cottages a knowledge of some of the leadi 
events in English history. If it ever penetrates into the places whick 
it is intended to reach, it may possibly carry out its purpose to some 
extent. In an apologue prefixed to the preface, the author implies 
that her history occupies the same place, in relation to those of Hume 
and Macaulay, that a penny tart does to roast mutton and baked 


' potatoes, a comparison which certainly does at least full justice to the 


merit of the smaller work. 

The Bishop's Walk and the Bishop's Times. By Orwell. Edinburgh : 
Edmonston and Douglas. Cambridge and London: Macmillan and 
“The Bishop’s Walk” is the name of a shady avenue at the 
west-end of Dunblane Cathedral, which is said to have been a favourite 


| walk with Archbishop Leighton; and the poem which bears the same 


name is au attempt to embody the author’s conception of the cha- 
racter of that prelate. To it are appended a small number of minor 
oems, illustrative of the times in which the archbishop lived. The 
ishop’s Walk is musical and pleasant; but the Bishop’s, Times have 


| decidedly the advantage both in vigour and pathos. 


A Handbook to the Colony of Queensland, Australia, By the Editor 
“ Australian and New Zealand Gazette.” London: F. Algar. 
»hlet, which completes the series of handbooks to the Aus- 
pales gives, within a narrow compass, full information ‘re- 
pains institutions, &., of Queensland, together 
1c advantages which are offered by that colony to 


his pam 


New Brunswick as a Home for Emigrants. First and Second Prize 
By J. V. Ellis and James Edgar. St. John, N.B.: Barnes 
These are the two Essays which have obtained the prizes 
tition in December 


We see no 
t Mr. Ellis’s 


Punch; or, the London Charieari. Vols. 1.—III. Re-issue.—This 


re-issue of the only comic journal which has succeeded in permanently 
establishing itself in En 
and it is very pleasant to 
with the old jokes which we used to laugh at when we were so much 
younger than we are now. 
sively 
towar¢ i 
The general impression produced by looking over these volumes is, 
that in those early days the letter-press was, on the whole, superior, 
and the illustrations decidedly inferior, to the present standard. 


Gand, carries us back twenty years at once; 
thus enabled to renew our acquaintance 


In his infancy, Punch was far less exclu. 
litical than he has since become, his satire being directed 
f social far more frequently than towards political objects. 
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Explorations and Adventures in Equatorial Africa; with Accounts of the Manners 
and Customs of the People, and of the Chase of the Gorilla, Crocodile, Leo- 
nt, Hippopotamus, and other Animals. 


pas, Elephai 
ith Map and Illustrations. (John Murray.) 


A Treatise on the Steam-Engine in its various applications to Mines, Mills, Steam 
ture, with Theoretical Investigations re- 
specting the Motive Power of Heat, and the Proper Proportions of Steam- 
the fifth edition of “A Treatise on the 
Steam-Engine” by the Artisan Club. Illustrated by thirty-seven plates, and 
five hundred and forty-six woodcuts. (Longman and Co.) 
Physico-Prophetical Essays on the Locality of the Eternal Inheritance, its Nature 
y, the Mutual Recognition of Gloritied 
(Longman and Co.) 


Navigation, Railways, and Agricul 


By John Bourne, Being 


Engines. 


and Character, the Resurrection 
Saints. By the Rev. W. Lister, F.G.S., &. 


A Progressive Greek Anthology, for the Use of Schools. 


grave Wilkins, M.A., &c. (Longman and Co.) 


Teuton: a Poem. By Christopher James Riethmiiller, (Bell and Daldy.) 
The Life, Times, and Correspondence of the Right Rev. Dr. Doyle, Bishop of Kildare 
itz-Patrick, J.P., &. 


in a Series of Essays on Self-Love. 


and Leighlin. By William John 
lin: James Duffy.) 


Science of Happiness, 
Friend of Humanity. (Triibner and Co.) 


Philosophy ; or, The Science of Truth. A Treatise on First Principles, Mental, 
Physical, and Verbal. By James Haig, M.A., &c, 





BIRTHS. 
On the 4th inst., at the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, the wife of H. W. Gordon, Esq., 


C.B., of a son. 
On 


the 5th inst., at 69, Eaton-square, the Hon. Mrs. Reynolds Moreton, of a son. 
On the 6th inst., at 4, Albyn-place, Edinburgh, the wife of Lieut.-Colonel Alison, 


C.B., of a te 


daughter. 
On the 6th inst., at 15, New-street, Spring-gardens, the wife of G, Sclater-Booth, 


Esq., M.P., of a son. 
MARRIAGES. 


On the 1st inst., at Birmingham, Richard, eldest son of Abel Peyton, Esq., of Edg- 
baston, to Emily Rebecca, second daughter of W. S. Harding, Esq., of Harborne- 


By Paul B. Du Chaillu. 


county Wexford. 


By the Rev. Henry Mus- 
eldest son of 
Percy Pellew. 


In two vols. (Dub- 


By a 


(Saunders, Otley, and Co.) 


niskillen Regt. 


aged 47. 





heath. 
On the 2nd inst., at St. Mary’s Church, W. Gunston-Gunston Maclean, Esq., of | tal, aged 54. 


Upceott House and Freethy, Somerset, grandson of the late Colonel and Lady Mar- | 


widow of the late Capt. Sir Wm. Elliott, Royal Navy, C.B., K.¢ 
On the Sth inst., at 16, Lower Berkeley-street, Seth Thompson, Esq., M.D, Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians, and formerly Physician to the Middlesex Hospi 


garet Maclean, to Grace, daughter of the late William Marshall, £ 

daughter of the late Francis Brodie, of Brodie, and of Myvoir House Want Sat 
On the 2nd inst., at Monkstown Church, Ashley la Touche. i 

of the late Peter La Touche, Esq., of Bellevue, county Wicklow and th 

La Touche, to Sarah Julia, daughter of Col. Sir William Cox’ DLE 


Esq., Lieut, RX, son 


Hon. in 


On the 7th inst., at Coln St. Aldwyn’'s, Gloucestershire, John Talbo: 
Llewelyn, eldest son of John Dillwyn Liewelyn, Esq., of Penllergare “a 
shire, to Caroline Julia, eldest daughter of the late Sir Michae| Hicks be 
of Williamstrip-park, in the county of Gloucester. ; 

On the 7th inst., at the German Chapel, Islington. Mr. Nicholas T 
noster-row, and St. Mary’s-road, Canonbury, to Cornelia, only daug' 
Delepierre, Esq., of Gloucester-terrace, Hyde-park, Consul-ie 
of Legation to the King of the Belgians. 

On the 8th inst., at Clifton, Captain Granville Lewin, of H.M.’s India: 
the late Sir. G. A, Lewin, Q.C., to Gertrude, only child of the late Bay 


lamorgan, 
Beach, Ban, 


riihner, of Pater. 


ghter of Octar 
neral, and Secretary 


DEATHS. 


On the 5th ult., at the Burlington Hotel, Old Burlington-street, in his 18th on 
Thomas Haggerston Robertson, only surviving son of David Roberts ™ 4 
of Ladykirk, Berwickshire. rtson, Esq., Mp! 

On the Ist inst., at Nice, Edwayd Fleming, Esq., of Bellville, in 
Cavan, Ireland, son of the late Lieut.-General Fleming, C.B., Coloael of the 27th be 


the county of 


On the 2nd inst., at Boulogne-sur-Mer, after a long illness, Sir G 
K.C.HL, late H.M.’s Commissioner at Loanda. “George Jacksa, 
On the 2nd inst., at Melville Hospital, Chatham, Captain Peter Fisher, Rx 


On the 4th inst., at Taplow Court, aged 38, Charles William Grenfell, eldest » 
Charles Pascoe Grenfell, M.P. for Preston. . Son of 
On the 5th inst., at Worthing, the Rev. W. Browne, rector of Letheringsett, x, 
folk, and late Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. —_ 
On the 6th inst.,at Moant Pleasant-terrace, Plymouth, Lady Elliott, aged 58, 

HL, KTS, 











OYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


of the present season 

FOR LADIES, Messrs. Dewar, Belmore, Miss K. Terry. The new 
, ASCKAP OF PAPER, Messrs. Alfred Wigan, Dewar, Bel- 
more, Miss Hervert, Miss ae A. Wigan. ‘To conclude 
with the farcical extravaganza, THE PACHA OF PIMLICO, Messrs. 
C. Young, Belmore, and Miss Clara St. Casse. Tuesday, the Benefit 
of Mr. Kinloch, Acting ‘reasurer. ence at 
Half-past Seven. 





RYSTAL PALACE.—Tue Tuirp OPera 
CONCERT will take place on Friday next, May 17, when 
the following eminent artistes will a r: Madile. TrT1eNs and 
Madame MIOLAN CARVALHO; Herr ForMES and Signor GiUGLINI. 
Admission Tickets, Five Shillings each, if bought before the day. 
Stalls, Half-a-crown extra, way d the usual agents ; at 
the Crysta! Palace; or at 2, Exeter Hall. by payment 
on the day, 7s. 6d., or by Season Jickets. 





RYSTAL PALACE. — Tue Great 
FLOWER SHOW of the Season will take place next 
Saturday, May 18. The already numerous entries give promise of 
this being an unusually excellent display. 
Tiekets, if bought before the day, Five SHILLINGS. By payment 
on the day, 7s. 6d., ‘or by Benson Tickets. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Five Suitxine 
TICKETS for the GREAT FLOWER SHOW, at the usual 
agents; at the Crystal Palace: or at 2, Exeter Hall. They will be 
withdrawn from sale on Friday, May 17, after which time the 

* price of admission will be 7s. 6d., or ty Season Tickets. 





RYSTAL PALACE.— New Szason 

TICKETS.—Two Guineas, admitting free on all ions. 

ONE GUINEA on payment of Half-a-crown when the admission 

for the day is Five Shillings or more. HALF-A-GUINEA, children 

twelve 

At the usnal agents; the Crystal Palace; or at 2, Exeter Hall, 

where also the revised Programme and Calendar for May, June, 
and July, may be had. 


LONDIN, OF NIAGARA CELE- 


BRITY, will arrive in land on the 22nd of May, and 
make his first ascent at the Crystal Palace shortly after that date. 


Ty 7 a hl 
HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—FIFTH 
CONCERT, on MONDAY EVENING next, the 13th of May. 
Programme: Sinfonia in C, No. 1—Beethoven; Fantasia Appas- 
sionata, Violin, M. Vieuxtemps — Vieuxztemps; Overture, Frei- 
schutz—Weber; Sinfonia in G minor—Mozart; Coneerto in D 























minor, p Signor Nacci — Mendelssohn; Overture, 
L’'Aleade de la Vega — Onslow. — Vocal performers—Madame 
Rieder and Signor Delle Sedie. Cond Professor Sterndal 


Bennett. To commence at 8 o'clock. ‘Tickets, 15s. each,to be had 
of Messrs. Addison, Hollier, and Lucas, 210, Regent-street. 


HE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 

FFTES at the NEW GARDEN, SOUTH KENSINGTON, W. 
pent ~*~ ~<a and FRUIT SHOW, on JUNE 5, 

Admission... - 





om . JUNE 6 ... ~ we = Se 
‘The GRAND ROSE SHOW, JULY 10... obs. 
The GRAND DAHLIA SHOW, SEPTEMBER 11 ... +.» 28. 6d 
The GRAND FRUIT and CHRYSANTHEMUM sHOW, 
NOVEMBEKG. ... ove 2s, 6d. 
a Tickets, and NOVEMBER a 7 As. 
ws, Ivory persons jer the Deben- 
ture Agreement, Free. 
Doors open each Day, at 1 o'clock. 
Tickets for the above will be ready for Sale on MONDAY, the 
13th, but can only be had on Orders signed by a Fellow. 
All the Shows will be held under Roofed Buildings. 
After the opening, on June 5, Bands will play, on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, in June and July. 
As the Works in Garden 


are still in progress, the Council 
have decided that the it of entry to these Promenades must, 
for the present Season, limited to Fellows, who (except on 
Wedn r -~ 10, a Féte Day) may personally introduce two 
Friends, the holders of Ivory Tickets, who may introduce twe 
Friends, and to those persons who-e names are registered under 
the Debenture t; and on Saturdays, after 1 o'clock, by 
Tickets, price 2s. 6d., obtainable on the order of a Fellow. 
*,* Ballots for Election of Fellows will take place on the léth, 
Mth, and 3ist of May. 
AND. MURRAY. 





UNDER HER MAJESTY'S ESPECIAL PATRONAGE 
OYAL GERMAN SPA—BRIGHTON. 


STRUVE and Co. beg to inform the Medical Profession and 
the Public in general that the PUMP ROOM is OPEN trom the 
First Monday in MAY until the OCTOBER, offerin: 
facility for taking a course of the most RENOWNED CONTINENTAL 
— WATERS, with the same happy results as at the Natural 

The Waters, carefully bottled, are sold throughout the year at 
the Pump Room, and all respectable Chemis A val yn od a 
on account of the CURATIVE EFFECTS of these Waters may be 


gral 
None are which have not the name of “ STRUVE” on 


tao Label codon te Reh. Stemp oe 








y TY 
W. SILVER AND COMPANY, 
@ 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C. 
INDIA, CHINA, AUSTRALIA OUTFITS. 
NAVAL AND MILITARY UNIFORMS, 
PLALN DRESS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
CAMP, BARRACK, AND CABIN FURNITURE. 
Embracing every variety of Cabinet Work, Canteens, Trunks, 
Portmanteaus, &c., suited to all climates. 
Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M, Dockyards), 
Woolwich, 8.B. 
I) Al a ® 
HE DERBY.”—A light elegant 
coat, to be worn with or without another, and will not 
show or be injured by the dust. And every description of clothing, 
&c., tor visitors to the Races, and tor Tourists and Excursionists. 
E. MOSES and SON, 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate. 
New Oxford-street, corner of Hart-street. 
Corner of Tottenham-court-road and Euston-road, 
Country Branches : 
Bradford, Yorkshire. fargate, Sheffield. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
The Establishments will be closed on Wednesday and Thursday 
next, the 15th and 16th of May, and reopened on Friday morning, 
the 17th of May, as usual. 


Dry, Vs rw > Tr y vp 
\ ETCALFE and Co.’s NEW PATTERN 
1 TOOTH. BRUSHES.—P enetrating Hair Brushes, Improved 
Fiesh Brashes, and Genuine Smyraa Sponges. The Tooth-brash 
as of the teeth, and cleans 
. The hairs never come loose, 
bh genuine unbleached Russian 
n like prepared hair. With every de- 


TF 






bristles, which do not s« 
scription of Brush, Comb, and Perfumery for the Toilet. at ET- 
CALPE, BINGLEY, and Co.'s only Establishment, 1305 and 131, 
Oxford-street, second and third doors (West) from Holles-street. 
Metcalfe’s Alkaline Tooth Powder, 2s. per box. 
, hls bh See " i. ‘an 

6 V1OLEts” ALL THE YEAR 

ROUND. — BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET 
keeps the Perfume of the fresh bio: nin any climate. H. B. can 
with confidence recommend the following as some of the best 
scents distilled—viz. Alliance Bouquet, Boudoir, Farewell, Forget- 
me-not, Jockey Club, Sauve, and Warrior's Bouquets, all at 2s, 6d. 
Each Bottle is stamped, H. BRELDENBACH, Perfumer to the 
Queen, 1578, New Bond-s 
Chemists and Perfumers. 














A MOST 
DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE, 


PP 8’S COCOA, 


(commonly called Epps's Homcopethic Cocoa). 





The Delicious Aroma, 
Grateful Smoothness, and Invigorating Power of this 
Preparation, 
Have procured its general adoption 


a : 
Desirable Breakfast Beverage. 
Each packet is labelled 
JaMES Errs, Homeopathic Chemist, London. 


and lib. packets, at Is. 6d. per Ib,, 
rs, every where. 





Sold in }lb., $b. 
by 








‘HE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS | 


and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS 
and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City. Good strong 
useful Tea, 2s, Ad., 2s. 10d., 3s., and 4s.: rich Souchong, 3s, 8d., 
3s. 10d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, Is, 1s. 2d., Is. 3d., 1s. 4d., Is. 6d,, 
and Is, 8d. Tea and Coffee to the value of 40s. sent carriage-free 
to any railway station or market town in England. A price-current 
ree, Sugars at market rices. All goods carriage-free within 
eight miles of the City. 


Th Dh sa oa . . T 
INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESLA has been during twenty-five years, emphatically 

sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and universally accepted 
by the Public, as the best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
eartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a Mild 
Aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for Ladies aud 
Children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon syrup, it forms 
an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its Aperient qualities 
are much increased. During hot seasons, and in hot climates, 
the regular use of this simple and elegant remedy has been found 
highly beneficial. Manutactured (with the utmost attention. 
strength and purity) by DINNEFORD and Co., 172, New Bond- 
Street, London ; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout 
the Empire. 


OLLOWAY’S OLNTMENT and PILLS. 


—INFLUENZA, BRONCHITIS.—At the beginning of Spring, 
- ase Senter 








chest Pp d 
variable temperature. In ali such cases early attention and effee- 
tive treatment are demanded to prevent them degenerating into 
more serious and often fatal maladies. The invalid may rest as- 
sured that Holloway’s Pills, without worrying the weakest ‘consti- 

will remove ail formidable symptoms. The Ointment 
should be rubbed on the chest, back, aud sides, every night and 
morning for at least ten minutes, and the parts encased in flannel. 
This course of treatment wiil lessen fever, rectity incipient conges- 
tion, relieve the _- lungs, and remove restlessness, hoarse- 
ness, and cough, ugh restoration will reward diligence and 
avention in following this advice. 








treet, London, and to be had of all | 


produced by the east wind and | 


OLLARD and COLLARD’S New 

WES!-END ESTABLISHMENT, 6, GROSVENOR 

SIPKEET, BOND STREET, where all communications are w be 
addressed. PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Bale and Hire. 





ep 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


ESSRS. CLAYTON ; 
MES of 24a, CuAY al E a BELL, 


t t 





, 
ARTISTS IN STAINED GLASS AND WALL PAINTING, 
F moved to 
31l, REC f-STREET, W. 
Adjoining the Polytechnic Lnstitution, 





5 OXFORD STREET, W. 


~ rel ‘ +o ‘ y 
SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Mante!-piece Lustres, for Gas and Candies, 
Glass Dinner Services for twelve persons, from 7. Lis. 
Glass Dessert Services for twelve persons, from 2. 
All articles marked in plain figures 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents, 
Mess, Export, aud Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Suow Rooms, 45, OxrorD Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — MANUFACTORY and SHOW Kooms, Brow 
STREET. Established 1507. 


LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF 
EAL AND SON have patented a 


method of making a Spring Mattress portable. The great 
objecuon to the usual Spring Mattress is its being so heavy and 
cumbersome. 

The “SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIP” is made in three sepa- 
rate parts, and when joined together has all the elasticity of the 
best Spring Mattress. As it has no stuffing of wool or horsehaiz, 
it cannot harbour moth, to which the usual Spring Mattress 
very liabie; the prices, also, are much below those of the bes 
Spring Mattresses, viz : 





3 ft. wide by 6 ft. 4 in. long 250 
3 ft. Gin, rage 2100 
4f. a 20 
4 ft. Gin, ee pa 300 
5 ft. ia 350 
5 ft. 6 in. 30 0 


” ” * 
The “Sommicer ELASTIQUE PoRTATIP,” therefore, combines the 
advantages of elasticity, durability, cleanliness, portability, and 
cheapness. 
Au Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, an Bedroom 
Furniture sent free by post on application. 
HEAL AND SON, 196, Tottenham Court-road, W. 





xT > a7 rpe ’ + 79 
PEN DERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 

and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are re 
quested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BL RTONS 
SHOW-ROOMS. ¥ contain such an assortinent of FENDERS, 
STOVES, RAN , CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IKONS, 
GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as cannot be approac hed elsew berty 
either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisitences of 
workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormola ornaments and two 
sets of bars, 3d. 15s. to 33/, 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standard 
7s. to 5i. 12s.; Steel Fenders, 2/. 15s. to 114; ditto, with nich 
ormola ornaments, from 3/. lds. to 1 Chimney-pieces, fom 


U. 8s. to 801, ; Fire-irons, from 25. 3d. the set to 4. 4s. 
NP STOVES, with radiating 














1 
The BURTON and all other PATEN 
bearth-plates. 


Hepp ~ MIT? - 
EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 
devoted exclusively to the separate display of Lamps, Baths 
Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at once the 1 
newest, aud most varied ever submitted to the public, and mark 
at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make 
establishment the most distinguished in this country. 


Bedsteads, from 12s. 6d. to 20 each. 








Shower Baths, from soon, +8 to 6L each. 

Lamps (Moderateur), from.......+-++++ 6s. to 71, 7s. . 
All other kinds at the same rate.) 

Pure Colza Oil .....-.00000eseeeeeeeeee 4s. Od. per gallon 


, , TD m 
YUTLERY, WARRANTED.—The most 
varied Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the i 

warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8, BURTON'S. at prices 4 
are remunp ive only because of the largeness of the “a 
inch ivory-handled table knives, with high shoulders, 12s. “ 
dozen ; desserts to maich, 10s.: if to balance, 6d. per om 
carvers, 43. 3d. pe' r; larger sizes, from 20s. to 27s. 4 
dozen ; extra fine ry, 32s.; if with silver ferrules, ne 
white bone table dt 6s per dosen; donee per enon 

3d. r pair; black horn table knives, ¢ . 
a. Bhp Hh got Beg 2s. 6. ; black wood-handied a kaivet 
and forks, 6s. per dozen; table steels, from Is. each. The wes 
stock in existence of p'ated dessert kuives and forks, in case 
otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers. 


y ILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL 


















FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATAL on aw 
had gratis, and free by post. [t contains upwards of rw 
tions of his illimited ag é : oh 
Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, U' ros 

Dishes, Btoves, Fenders, Marble Cutmnayi genes Kitchen Range 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns a st 
Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Tarnery, roa ond Som o 
Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture. &c, wi > —— r = 
and Pians of the Twenty large ee ate . - 





W.; 1, 14, 2,3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 
and 1, Newman Mews, London. 
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———— 3 i see 
OSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE 
NNE! id of the FUNDS of this CHARITY 
sKIN—A DISTAL PALACE on Wednesday, June 12, 
will be held - cee Gurney. Esq., M.P., in the chair. Ladies’ 
ot Six we. - Gentlemens Tickets, zis 
Tickets, Ios e008; "GEORGE BURT, F.R.C.S., Hon. See. 
ALFRED 8. RICHARDS, Secretary. 


————————— Le Tal 
Ses AUSTRALIAN BANKING 











r.—(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 
Coe CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port 
c jer, and Robe Approved drafts negotiated and 
—o—- 2 ry description of Banking business con- 


gent for cole ich Ene and New South Wales through the 


Company's Agents. Cc. 
(oh Old Broad-street, E- WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


r y . + 
LLOTMENT OF FRERHOLD 
ri NG 'S.—THE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY, 
‘ een en W.C.—The Second Allotment for the 
be - ial year is fixed for Thursday, the 16:h of May, at the 
—— precisely ; on which occasion will be offered valu- 

ag alr Building Sites, on the following Estates: 

oe, L-RORMAMPTON PARK (Second « ortion). 





$.—Kestisa TOWN Estate. 
states will be sent by post, on receipt of seven 
of Oe Printed particulars of the Land 
-rospecius, free of charge. 


jety's F 
“CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 


+a ~\ 4 y] aah > 
ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1797, 
No. 70, Lombard -street, E.C., and 57, Charing-cross, 8.W, 
DIRECTORS. 
OCTAVIU BE. COUPE, Esq. 
WILLIAM COTTON, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S 
JOHN DAVIS, Esq. 
JAMES A, GORDON, Esq., M.D., FBS. 
EDWARD HAWKINS, Jun., Esq 
KIRKMAN D. HODGSON., Esq. MP. 
HENKY LANCELOT HOLLAND, Esq. 
WILLIAM JAMES LANCASTER, Esq. 
JOHN LUBBOCK, Esq., F.RS. 
BENJAMIN SHAW, Esq. 
MATIHEW WHITING, Esq. 
MARMADUKE WYVILL, Jun., Esq., M.P. 
ROBERT TUCKER, : etary and Actuary. 
BONUS, 

All policies effected on the Keturn System, and existing on the 
Yet July, 1861, will participate in the next division of Profits, sub- 
ject to such of them as have not been in force for five years, being 
copunued of that period. 

LOAN 

On Life Interests in possession or reversion : also upon other ap- 
proved Security in connexion with Lite Assurance, 

*,* For Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., apply at the 
as above, or to any of the Company's Agents. 

















v1 = + SOT : » 

TNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
) ” socIETY, No. 1, KING WILLIAM-STREST, E.C. 
Established under Special Act of Parliament in 1834, 

The Twenty-seventh ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this 
Society was held on the Sth instant. 

The progressive improvement in the Society's business enabled 
the Directors to declare the sum of 204,537/, 2s. 7d. asthe profits for 
the last Five Years, one-fitth of which is divisible among the Policy 
and Shareholders, in the proportion of thrve-fourths to the former 
and one-fourth to the latter. The Directors have, however, re- 
stricted the actual division to the sum of 39,828 18s. ad., which 
still affords the large reduction of 45 per cent. from the premiums 
of all Policies entitled to participate in the profits, being 5 per cent 
in excess of the reduction of last year. The effect of this reduction 
upan the Interests of Poliey-bolders will be understood by stating 
‘that the premium in 1861 upou a Poiiey for 1000/. effected in 1856 
on the life of a person aged 40, would be reduced this year from 
BAL Ms. to 17) Gs. 6d., and others in proportion 

£ 
New Policies were issued during the past year for 47.790 0 0 
Yielding Auncal Premiums of ° . ° 6183 311 
Policies have been issued since 1854 for . 6.464.652 14 11 
‘The Claims Paid since 1834 amount to the sum of 1.106.506 3 & 
‘The Amount Assured under existing Policies is 2,183,974 14 8 
The Amount of existing Assets exceeds “a 770,000 0 0 
By order of the Board, 
M. E. IMPEY, Secretary. 








ram . -oTT TOD 
W ATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
This Company offers the security of a CAPITAL of 400,000. and 
the advantages of moderate rates. 
The last Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1864, 
Claims within the days of grace paid by this ¢ ompany. 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 
This Company's Policies insure against ACCIDENT or DISEASE 
(tally incapacitating the insured, for a small extra premiam, 
Sums of money may be deposited at interest, for fixed periods, 


pon terms of Special arrangement. Prospectuses and Forms on 

‘pplication to the HEAD OF FICE—365, Strand, London. 

> ease ata dealin at Aeaettieing so 

» J " ‘oO tT T ‘ . 7 
Pp PPosit, ASSURANCE, AND 
DISCOUNT BANK. 

Prva PER CENT. on sums tor fixed periods; or, according to 

‘mount, at from Seven to Thirty days’ notice Three per cent. 


Seal. - G. 1. LAW, Manager. 
Cannon-street, West E.C. 


y eo here Cam 
NAtion AL ASSURANCE 
INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION. 
3, PALL-MALL EAST, LONDON. 


AND 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 
7 Vict. cap. 43. 


ESTABLISUED A.D. 1944. 


pAsurances may be effected from 50. to 10,000. on a Single 

Cred? 

Tedit or half the amount of the first five Annual Premiums 
Medical tow am enerated for their Reports. 

vel, and foreign residence zreatly extended 
No charge for Stamp Duty ou Poiicies. = 
NON-PARTICIPATING ASSURANCES 

uma nate be effected on the NON-PARTICIPATING PRIN- 

‘ Pe omit’ ow Fates of Premium, payable in a variety of 


pe Aesanng, meumstances and convenience of different 
ANNUITIES. 

The Tai granted on very favourable terms. 

enlasiy bles tor bet rsionary and Deferred Annuities are parti- 
Providing seine f attention, whether regarded as a means of 
Cemualties of a Particular individual. or as a resource against the 

ge and the unceriainties of bealth and for.une. 
Extract from the Half-Credit Rates of P 
ance of 100/ 


Immediate Annuities 
Reve: 


remium for an 


WITHOUT PROF ITs. 
Halt Premium 


Whole Premium 





250 
. -» 204 
195 2 
PETER MORRISON, Man: ons Director. 
sent free on application. 


Age. 
2 
%0 
% 
0 





Recent1y Pustishev.—Price 25s. cloth, or 30s. half-bound, gilt edges, 


AN ATLAS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
BRITISH AND CENTRAL AMERICA, 


From the most Recent State Documents, Marine Surveys, and Unpublished 
Materials, with Plans of the Principal Cities and Sea Ports. 


By PROFESSOR H. D. ROGERS, of Boston, U.S., 
AND 
A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., Geographer to the Queen, Edinburgh. 
On Twenty-nine Plates, Engraved in the Best Style, and fully Coloured, 


The scale of the Maps—54} miles to an_inch—is uniform throughout, and a great 
amount of New Matter, not found in other Maps, has been placed at the disposal of the 
Authors by the American Government. The Map of the Free and the Slave-Holding 
States of the Union, will, it is hoped, convey a clear understanding of the great question 
of Slavery in its Geographical Aspect ; and the Plans of Cities and Sea Ports will be by 
many considered a weleome addition to the Topographical Maps. 





HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. 


CCXVIIL, conratns: 





I. Pearcs AND Mock PEARLS or History. 
Il. Evpnuiss. 
IIL. Lory DuNDoONALD. 
IV. SererrvaL Destrrution. 
V. German, Fiesisu, anp Durcn Arr. 
Vi. Arricas Discoveries — Livincstoxnr — 
Srexe—Pernenick—Dvu Cuaiiuy, &e. 
VII. Srannore’s Lire or l’rrr. 
Inpran Currency, Finance, AND Leats- 
LATION, 
*,* Note—Inon MANUFACTURE. 
Also, now ready, 


5th EDITION of the QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. 217. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


\ 


DAY. 


R. DU CHALLLU’S ADVENTURES 
IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA is published THIS 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 

Just published, a New Edition, in small 8vo, price 6s., 
cloth, illustrated with fourteen wood engravings 
photographed from life, 

JINTS ON HORSEMANSHIP TO A 
NEPHEW AND NIECE: or, Common Sense 
and Common Errors in Common Riding. By COLONEL 

GEORGE GREENWOOD, late Lieut.-Col, Commanding 

2nd Life Guards. 

London: Evwarp Moxon and Co., 
TO BOOK READERS, 
Now ready, 


TYE BOOKS OF THE MONTH, 
for May. An analysis of all the chief works 
published during April. To be continued monthly, 
price 2d. 
W. H. Surra and Son, 186, Strand, and at their 
Railway Book-stalls. 





44, Dover-street, 





YLERICAL ATTIRE.—E. MOSES and 
J 


SUN having stadved every variety of British Costumes, are 
always ready to supply clergymen of all denominations with 
clothing either for clerical duties or daily dress. 

E. MOSES AND SON, 
MERCHANT TAILORS, HATTERS, HOSTERS, 
BOOT MANUFACTURERS, AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 

Corner of Minories and Aldgate. 

New Oxiord-street, © r of Hart-street. 

Corner of ‘lottenham-court-road, and Luston-road, 

Country Branches 
Bradford, Yorkshire. Fargat 


' Ul a ub 7 ha 12 t “VIED 

VLASTIC STOCKINGS AND KNEE- 

"d CAPS, for Varicose Veins and Weakness, of a very superior 
quality, yielding au unvarying support Instructions for measare- 
ment, arid prices on application, and the article sent by post from 
the Manufacturers’ 











. Sheffield. 








POPE and PLANTE, 
4, Waterloo-place, Pall-Mall, London, 5.W. 


Just published, price 1s, New Edition, by post fourteen stamps, 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or, How to 
Live, and What to Live For; Explanatory of the Mysteries 
t Man's Existence, and the various Phen mena of Lif With In- 


structions for securing Health and Strength, and Remarks on the 
Treatment ot Disorders incidental to Sedeatary Life 
By a Physician of Twenty Years’ I'ractice 
Contents: The Phy tducation of Karly Lif 
Prolonging Lite—" y of Digestion—The 
Ditticulties—The Cultivation of the Affections, 21 
of the Passions —Nervous Disorders, &c. 


The Art of 
ach and its 
tegulation 











London : MANN, 39, Cornhill; and al! Booksellers 


DR. CURTIS ON NERVOUSNESS, GENERAL DEBILITY, &c. 
Just published, price ls., post free from the Author for 12 stamps, 

MEDICAL ESSAY on the CAUSE 

and CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE, with plain direc- 
tions for perfect restoration to health and vigour, the resuit of 
twenty-five years’ successful practice in the treatment of those 
peculiar nervous and mental diseases, which tend to embitter and 
shorten life. By Dr. J. L. CURTIS, 15, Albemarle-street, Picea- 
dilly, London. Consultations, 10 till 3, and 6 to 5. 

REVIEWS OF THE WORK.—“ There is no member of society by 
whom the book will not be found useful—whether such person 
hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, or clergyman. —Sun, 
Evening paper. 

“ This is a very useful work ; it describes the sources of those 
diseases which produce decline im youth, or more frequently pre- 
mature old age. '—Daily Telegraph, March 27, 4858. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross, 8. W. 





MR. MERIVALE’S WORK ON COLONISATION. 

On Friday next, in 1 vol, 8vo, 

NOLONISATION and COLONIES: 

/ Being a Series of Lectures delivered before the 

University of Oxford in 1839, 40, 41. By HERMAN 

MERIVALE, M.A., late Professor of Political Economy. 
Second Edition, with Notes and Additions. 

London: Loyecmay, Green, Lonemay, and Roperrs. 








ISAAC BICKERSTAFF, 

On Friday next, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo, with Photographs, 

| | ISTORY, OPINIONS, and LUCU- 

BRATIONS of ISAAC BICKERSTAFF, Esq. 

From the Tatler, by STEELE and ADDISON. With In- 

troduction, Notes, and I!ustrations by H. R. MONT- 

GOMERY, Author of “Thomas Moore, his Life, Writ- 
ings, and Contemporaries,” &c, 

London: Lonemay, Green, Lonoman, and Roperts. 


Just published, in 8vo, peice 10a, 6d. cloth, 
"7 E POPULAR EDUCATION OF 


FRANCE; with Notices of that of Holland and 
Switzerland: a Report to the Royal Commission on 
Popular Education ; with Additions and an Introdue- 
tion. By MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A., Foreign Assis- 
tant Commissioner to the Commission; Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford; and one of Her 
Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. 


London: LonGMAN, Greex, Lonemax, and Roserts. 








In 8vo, with coloured Frontispiece and Woodcuts, 
price l4s., 


Wi ITE’S VETERINARY ART: Con- 

taining brief Observations on the Construo- 
tion and Management of the Stable ; a popular Outline 
of the Structure and Economy, and a more extended 
Account of the Nature, Symptoms, and Treatment of 
the Diseases of the Horse; the best Methods of per- 
forming various important Operations; Advice to Pur- 
chasers; and a copious Materia Medica and Pharma- 
copwia. Nineteenth Edition, entirely reconstructed ; 
with considerable Additions and Alterations, bringing 
the Work up to the present state of Veterinary Science. 
By W. C. SPOONER, 

Also, in 8vo, with Plate, price 9s., 

WIITE’S COMPENDIUM of CATTLE MEDICINE. 
6th Edition, rearranged, with copious Additions and 
Notes, by W. C. SPOONER. 

London: Loneman and Co.; Simpxm and Co.; 
Wurrrakex and Co.; Houtsron and Wrient; and W. 
Teaa. 

This day, in smal! 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
ATULLUS. Translated into English 
Verse, with Introduetion and Notes, By THEO- 
DORE MARTIN. 


London : Parkes, Son, and Borry, West Strand, W.C. 





NEW WORK BY DR. DUNCANSON, 
Now ready, in post Svo, price 7s, cloth, 
T HE PROVIDENCE OF GOD 
MANIFESTED IN NATURAL LAW. By JOHN 
DUNCANSON, M.D, 


Georcr Manwanrine, 8, King William- 
street, Strand. 


Lundon : 
This day, in post 8vo, price ls. 6d., 
th LAW OF IMPERSONATION, 
as applied to ABSTRACT IDEAS and RELIGIOUS 
DUGMAS. By 5S. W. HALL. 
London: Grorck Manwanine, 8, King William- 
street, Strand. 


This day, in 8vo, price 64., 

JSSAYS and REVIEWS” ANTICI- 
4 PATED: Extracts from a Work published 
in the year 1525, and attributed to the Lord Bishop of 
St, David's. 

“Essay and preface (of the original work) alike 
contain all the principles and many of the statements 
which that prelate denounces as incompatible with the 


professions of an English clergyman.” — Zdinburgh 
Review, April, 1861, p. 480. 


London: Grorczk Manwarine (successor to Jobn 
c ), 8, King William-street, Strand. 
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13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


“HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JAVA; or, How to a Colony. 
Showing a Practical Solution of the Questi now 
affecting British India. By J. W. B. Money, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols., 21s. 


ESSAYS from the QUARTERLY. By 
JAMES HANNAY. 8vo, l4s. 
“ A very agreeable and valuable addition to our lite- 
rature.””—Spectator, 


HENRY IV-and MARIE DE MEDICI; 


forming Part II. of “The History of the Reign of 
Henry IV., King of France and Navarre,” from 
original and authentic sources. By Miss FREER. 
2 vols., with portraits, 21s. (Just ready. 


MEMOIRS of ROYAL LADIES. By 
EMILY S. HOLT. 2 vols., with portraits, 21s. 
“These entertaining volumes form as agreeable a 
combination of intelligence, skill, and information as 
can well be conceived." — Messenger. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a FOXHUNTER. 


By “SCRUTATOR.” 1 vol., with illustrations. 
[May 17. 


THE ENGLISH SPORTSMAN in the 


WESTERN PRAIRIES. By the Hon. GRANTLEY 
BERKELEY. 1 vol., with numerous illustrations. 


TEN YEARS’ WANDERINGS among 
the ETHIOPIANS; with Sketches of the Manners 
and Customs of the Civilized and Uncivilized Tribes 
from Senegal to Gaboon. ByT. G. HUTCHINSON, 
F.R.G.S., Consul for Fernando Po. 8vo, with illus- 
trations, 14s. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN in ITALY. 


Impressions of Life in the Roman States and Sar- 

. By Mrs. GRETTON. Price 5s., bound and 
illustra’ forming the New Volume of Kuxrst and 
Buiacket?’s Standard Library. 


THE LIVES of PHILIP HOWARD, 


EARL of ARUNDEL, and of ANN DACRES his 
wife, Edited from the original MSS., by His Grace 
the DUKE of NORFOLK, E.M. Cheaper Edition, 
1 vol., 5s. 


MARGARET the MOTHERLESS. A 


Poem. By Mrs. Pfeiffer. 5s. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
ICE-BOUND. By Walter Thornbury. 


3 vols. 

WHEEL. By the 

Author of “ Alice Wentworth,” * The Lees of Blen- 
don Hall,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ A well written and more than commonly interest- 


‘ng novel." —Spectator, 
NO CHURCH. the Author of 
“High Church.” Third Edition. 3 vols. 

“We advise all who have the opportunity to read 
this book. It is worth the study.”—Athenwum. 
ALL for the BEST. 3 vols. 

“The work of a lady of more than ordinary ability 
The character of Maud is very charming.” —ASpectator. 
THINKING and ACTING. By the 


Author of “‘ Helen Lindsay,” 2 vols. [Just ready. 








Now ready, in 8vo, 14s., 


RIVATE CORRESPONDENCE of 

the DUKE of WELLINGTON with Mr. RAIKES, 

from the Year 1830 to 1847, To which are added Letters 

from his Distinguished Contemporaries. Edited by 
Miss RAIKES. 

“A volume full of curious and entertaining matter. 
It has a greater value than the Diary, and is fit to take 
its place among the originals from which histories of 
English society or English politics since the days of the 
Regency will one day have to be written.”—Athenwum. 

Ricuarp Bent ey, Publisher in Ordinary to her 
ajesty. 








In two richly bound volumes, large 8vo, handsomely 
illustrated (1200 pages), price 1/., 

HE LIFE, TIMES, and CORRE- 

SPONDENCE of BISHOP DOYLE (J. K.L.). By 

WILLIAM JOHN FITZPATRICK, Esq., J.P., author of 

the “ Life, Times, and Contemporaries of Lord Clon- 
curry,” “‘ Memoirs of Lady Morgan,” &c, &c. 

London: James Durry, 22, Paternoster-row, 


HE BISHOP’S WALK AND THE 

BISHOP'S TIMES. Poems on the Days of Arch- 

bish: Leighton and the Scottish Covenant. By 
ORWELL. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 





CONTENTS : 
THE BISHOP'S WALK. THE BISHOP'S TIMES, 
I, The Cathedral Town. I. From the Bass. 
Il. The Walk. IL. Rothes. 
Ill. Burley. 
IV. Peden the Prophet. 
V. Old Greyfriars. 
VI. The Confession of 
Anaple Gowdie. 
VII. The Complaint of 
Beacon Birse. 
VIII. Marion Brown's La- 
ment. 
TX. McKail’s Farewell. 


we } ad a 
. le the Dead, 
VII, The Conclusion. 


- itt 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “COUSIN STELLA” 


Now ready, 2 vols., post 8vo, 


WHO BREAKS—PAYS. 


By the Author of ‘Cousin Stella.” 
London: SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 65, Cornhill, 








Now ready, post 8vo, 


CASTE CONSIDERED 


UNDER ITS 


MORAL, SOCIAL, & RELIGIOUS ASPECTs, 


The Le Bas Prize Essay in the University of Cambridge for the Year 1860, 
By ARTHUR J. PATTERSON, B.A., of Trinity College. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





SS 


Now ready, Second Edition, with Preface, crown 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 


MAN AND HIS DWELLING-PLACE, 
An Essay towards the Interpretation of Nature, 
By JAMES HINTON. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 








CHEAP EDITION. Now ready, post 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


SYLVAN HOLT’S DAUGHTER. 


By HOLME LEE, 
Author of “ Kathie Brande,” “The Wortlebank Diary,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 








Now ready, in Three Vols. post 8vo, Illustrated by J. E. Mrixais, R.A., price 21s. cloth, 


FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 














Now ready, post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


RAGGED LONDON. 


By JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





— — =—— 











Now ready, New and Cheaper Edition, feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


SHAKSPERE: 
HIS BIRTHPLACE AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
By J. R. WISE. 
With Twenty-five Wood Engravings by J. W. LINTON. 


*,* Also, a Superior Edition, printed on Toned Paper, elegantly bound in cloth, 
full gilt, price 7s. 6d. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 








Next Week, post 8vo, with Two Coloured Maps, 


QUEENSLAND, AUSTRALIA: 


A HIGHLY ELIGIBLE FIELD FOR EMIGRATION, 


AND THE 


FUTURE COTTON FIELD OF GREAT BRITAIN; 


WITH A DISQUISITION ON THE 4 
ORIGIN, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS OF THE ABORIGINES. 
By JOHN DUNMORE LANG, D.D., A.M. 











Edinburgh: Epwonston and Doveias; London: a 
Macmittan and Co. London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross, S.W. 
Lonpon: Printed by ALrrep Epmunp GaLtoway, of No. 1, Wellington-street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at Nos. 38 8, 
Beaufort-buildings, Strand; and published by him at the “ Srecrarox” Office, No. 1, Wellington-street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, May 11th, al 
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